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expl-\ined that titles were chosen in response to user requests and 
analysis of current trends in the field. The bibliography is divided 
into the following sections: Aurally Handicapped Early Childhood, 
Mentally Retarded, Emotionally Handicapped, Gifted and Creative, 
Learning Disabled, Visually Impaired, and Physically Handicapped. 
Abstracts include bibliographic data (identification or order number, 
publication date, author, title, source or publisher, and 
availability) ; descriptors indicating the subject matter covered; and 
a summary of the document's contents. Also provided are instructions 
for using the bibliography, a list of journals from which articles 
were abstracted, and an order form for ordering m.lcrofiche or paper 
copies of the documents through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. (PM) 
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Descriptors: cxccp'ion.tl child educa- 
tion; aiiralK hamhcjippcil. atlnunislia- 
iiori: Jcaf: sccomlaiy griiLlcs. regular 
chiss placement; high >ch(iol stuJL-nis; 
teacher role: teacher rvsponsihilily. pro- 
gram tlescrip*.it)ns: ailminisirative organ- 
i/;ti)on; special programs; student phice- 
inenl; icgiilar class placement; New 
> ork ( itv Junior High .School 

l ights percent of the hearing im- 
paired children v. ho graduated tr(jm 
ninth grade at the I'uhlic Day .Scliool tor 
the i:)eat in New York C ily ( P.S. No. 47) 
from January 194s to June 1964 atteiul- 
L\\ high school. Most of these graduates 
entered a regular high scho<,>l which hatl 
a teacher of the dL\if on the slatT. The 
schools included three academic high 
schools, a vocational high school for 
hoys, and three coeducational vocation- 
al high schools. The special class teach- 
ers servecE as program advisors, ufticial 
teachers, guidance counselors, hearing 
aid Consultants, and resource persons for 
the school staff. Of the students. 7S to Hi) 
percent graduated at the end of the 
standard 3-year program. Ah-^ut 5 per- 
cent of the graduates were ca,")ahle of 
attending a neighhorhood school with 
only a weekly visit from an itinerant 
teacher of the deaf. The New York State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
maintains a guidance program for deaf 
high sch(X)l student.s. The program 
ranges from joh placement to college 
entrance. Research, observation, and re- 
sponses from the deaf indicate that 
integration with hearing classmates best 
prepares the deaf for their role in a 
hearing society. This article wa.s publ- 
ished in The Volla Review. Volume 69, 
Number 4. pages 247-2.'^2, April 1967. 
(MW) 
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DL'scnpivTs exception. tl child educa- 
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taU'. >fs. social factors; iL-iiclung nielfiods; 
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'"'^•'''•I'l'Mi ol li-Mf aful nvtinaiU hcu 
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J l ' hlc^ .1 Mllail I UOIU )i)| M\ ti) i-|ulll 

»io.it ^liij-'iils .ulia^L-nl to a icuulai ^'lass 
!• di.-si.r d^oil. pto\ iMons (if ttiL- pitiLii.iin 
inciiulc l\w» umlIumv. ^(.inhiiK'd classes 
iot inusi snl-')L-cts. and sfucKil help in 
coinrnunic.ition skills for the dL';if \lI- 
^.uK.iucs niL-niii»ncd arc ihc social bene- 
tils to the chiUlien atul die cc uiomic 
.id^ arita^cs (>( ha\ itig \Ul' chiidrL-; iive a! 
home raihci tli.m in a boartling .cdooi 
\ floor plan ol the classi ooln^ is pro\ itl- 
^•d 'Kl') 
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A Junior llifih I'rof^nim for llrariti^ 
Irnpain'd I'upil.'*. 

KDRS not available 

Volta Review; V7 1 N.^ I'279-H.> .May 
1 969 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: auralh handicapped; regular class 
placement: special programs; individual 
instruction; lip reading; parent partici- 
pation; teacher role: student participa- 
tit>n 

A junior high program designed to facil- 
itate the hearing impaired child's adjus!- 
menl lo regular classes after special 
elementary level classes is surveyed. T'he 
16 children participating are described: 
aspi!Cts of the program include clinical 
therapy, tutorial sessions including spee- 
ch reading, teacher and administration 
cooperation, a student helper system, 
and parental involvement. {JBl 
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The BenefitN of Educating Deaf Child- 
ren with Hearing;: Children. 

EDRS not available 

Teaching Exceptional Children; V2 N3 
P133«7 Spr 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; regular class 
placement; educational needs; educa- 
tional methods 

Infocmation is presented to the teacher 
of a regular cla-ss who has an aurally 
handicapped student in the classroom. 
Discussed arc the regular class «'ls the 
only available placement, as exploratory 
placement, and a.s the best educational 
setting. .Special problems of the deaf or 
hearing impaired are described, and 
suggestions are made for assisting the 
teacher in meeting the child's needs 
tJM) 
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Piirlial Integration al tin* IIikIi .^rlio(»| 
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Voha Review; \7.^ N| IM2-() Jan 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional chiki educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; regular class 
placement; personal adjusiment; second- 
ary seliool students; residential pro- 
grams 

Described is a program designed to 
tacilitate the adjustment of students of 
Western Pennsylvania Scl ool for the 
[^eaf to the hearing world i ptin gradua- 
tion. Ihe program partially integrated 
senior students with hearing students in 
a nearby regular high schtxd. alhming 
the deaf .students to mingle with the 
hearing students at lunch, in afternoon 
classes, and in extracurricular activities. 
Tables indicate the classes selected, the 
grades icCLivcd, and where the deaf 
s" ' Acnt after graduation. (KVV) 
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Pushing Back (he Walls Between Hear- 
ing and Hearing Impaired Children. 

EDRS not available 

Volta Review; V73 N6 P3.s9-64 Sep 19'' I 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; regular class place- 
ment; program descriptions; foreign 
countries; elementary school students; 
Canada 

The ultimate goal of the integration pro- 
gram of the Montreal Oral School for the 
Deaf is described as ^ull integration of all 
hearing impaired ^ludents into regular 
schools for the hearing. Classrooms are 
located in three regular school buildings, 
where a ratio of no more than JO hearing 
impaired to 500 hearing children is main- 
tained, to provide optimum opportunities 
for integration. Reported is an additional 
integration effort, in which five hearing 
impaired students v.ere integrated with 
90 regular fifth and sixth graders in an 
innovative open-area environment 
school. Quotations from the regular 
teachers, regular students, and teacher of 
the hearing impaired involved (who acted 
as a resource person) illustrate that the 
experience was felt to have been benefi- 
cial. both socially and academically 
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>>ci ftMrtfi ,iTC uijiik-liri'j ^ oiiiim.ilK uii! 
?cti '.o: d^c in (he \1irHK'M>t;i public 
^cho»>K. hi ht-]p the rcvniar ic.icher uhn 
tiT ihc rir>t {!!iu* .t ^L'VL-rcK hearing 
inip.iirovl stihlLT.t m her dassronni 
l)l^cl^^^lnn ilc.iis vv i I h lMIccIivc inlL'i;:ra- 
nor, i>f the dtMl" chiM !o rhc .'ass and 
.tc hic \ cm cnt of a h.i lance iH'tu.'en maM- 
:T!urri benefit from the experience for the 
iie.it ^tmlent and miniimtin disruption of 
normal cla^^rllOI'1 procedures Touched 
npufi aie corhlition^i alfectif"!|^ hearing and 
iearmnj:, ho"a :i' -^eciue class coopera- 
i,rr\. opiimiifn cniidiihMu for the deaf 
^hi"d ^ learnini:. ,"u! ;\t;enia! rcsponMnil- 
i!' iKW) 
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Program . 
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Volta KevieA. \-^4 N4 ^247 5.'^ Apr l^r: 

Descriptors: exceptional child services, 
aurally handicapped; regular class place- 
rrient. consultation programs; school 
services: program dcscrrptions 

The article describes the Hearing Clini- 
cian Program of St Loui"* Counl>. Mis- 
souri, a program designed to facilitate 
complete academic and social integration 
of children with moderate to severe bilat- 
eral sensorineural hearing losses into 
their regular neighborhood schools. It 
describes the framework which is used 
to provide the individualized instruction 
the child needs to ensure success in inte- 
gration. Described are services provided 
by the program, operational procedures, 
therapy, a follow up study, and a person- 
ality sub-study. (.Author/KW) 
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Volta Review: V74 N8 P48I-86 Nov 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; educational pro- 
grams; program descriptions; regular 
class placement: parent school relation- 
ship: manpower needs 

Difficulties of initiating programs aiming 
at the normahzation of hearing impaired 
children are discussed in terms of a par- 
ticular educational program and its expe- 
riences with staffing problems, with 
achieving regular class placement for 
hearing impaired children, with pareni 
programs, and with gaining the coopera- 



tion and interest of the total staff. The 
author emphasizes tha: riorriialization of 
hearing impaired children through such a 
program is possible. (CIW) 
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Volta Review; V75 NI P13-22 Jan ^^73 

Descriptors; exceptional child education: 
aurally handicapped: regular class place- 
ment: public schools; program planning; 
intervention; surveys 

Described is Special Project 155 which is 
designed to promote the • integration of 
hearing imp ''red children into regular 
public school .lasses. During the 3 year 
duration of the project, it is planned thai 
the investigators will design, produce, 
and implement an intervention program 
to facilitate integration. Data are being 
gathered on 1300 subjects who would be 
involved in an integration program in- 
cluding deaf students, regular classroom 
teachers, volunteer tutors, hearing peers, 
and parents of deaf students. A corriplet- 
ed state survey is said to have indicated 
that more than 50^o of severely and pro- 
foundly deaf students are presently in a 
non-integrated environment. A review of 
the literature is included in the project. 
Dissemination of project materials is 
planned for 1974-75. (Author/DB) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; residential schools; 
regular class placement; public schools; 
school role; surveys 

While hearing impaired students integrat- 
ing into regular public school classes in 
the past are said to have usually come 
from day classes for the hearing im- 
paired, it is recommended that residential 
schools also program students into public 
schools on a part-time or full-time basis. 
A survey of parents of students from 
Mystic Oral School in Connecticut who 
integrated during the period between 
1959 and 1971 indicated that the chil- 
dren's educational and social experiences 
in the regular schools were generally 
considered to be successful and benefi- 
cial. (Author) 
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Hehir. Richard (i, 

Intv|»rating Deaf .Students for Career 
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I'Aceptional Children: V^'^ -S iVill-S 
May ^3 

Descriptors; exceptional child education: 
aurally handicapped: ileaf; secondarv 
school students; regular !a^s placciiu'tit. 
vi)Cational education: prt)grani dcscnp- 
tiiins; success factors 

A 2 year experimental iippro:ich was 
undertaken by New York State whereby 
22 deaf secondary students from state 
supported schools for the deaf uere inte- 
grated for occupation:d education un a 
haif day basis in a regional public school 
agency called the l^oard of Cooperative 
Educational Services. The need for a 
Coordinator to handle discipline prob- 
lems, oversee practical iirrangenients. 
and counsel students soon bccaine <ippar- 
ent. After one year the program uas 
c\ahjated to be successful with II of the 
students making the honor roll. The co- 
ordinator was viewed as a critical ele- 
ment in the successful integration of the 
students. Preliminary reports for the 
second year indicate that th»: 2K students 
in the occupational program have all 
achieved success. (DB) 
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Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. 3417 Volta Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007 ($7.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; hard of hearing; 
regular class placement: normalization; 
educational philosophy; educational plan- 
ning; parent role; educational trends; 
classroom environment; teacher role; 
interdisciplinary approach; administra- 
tion; program evaluation; student evalua- 
tion 

Systematically presented are approxi- 
mately 41 readings on the philosophy, 
educational strategies, and parental in- 
volvement associated with integration of 
hearing impaired (HI) students in prepri- 
mary through secondary school classes. 
The introduction gives an overview of 
HI integrated student characteristics 
(such as use of restJual hearing and/or a 
hearing aid) as well as current and future 
educational trends. Considered in five 
readings on issues and objectives of inte- 
gration are the semantics of deafness, 
the functional ability of the child, teach- 
er awareness of hearing aid user needs, 
preparation of a receptive climate for 
integration, and guidelines for teachers. 
The multidisciplinary team is focused on 
in eight readings which feature the inte- 
grated superintendent, integrated teach- 
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p.jiu rris inJ r v .iln.ilji m, | u ih I'll iiu' ^ .lu- 
iti^^ iissL-tl ir\ MX ftMilifiv.^ "11 ll>i" Mi|n i\i 
•iiT s fulc. the luMriiijki (.liiiiciiirj pioi'.i.iin. 
A u's\>iir'C rotitn prti^rain. niiiii .nul 
fnaxi-nuiilcls of inservice triiiiiin^. .iiul .i 
sck'«.ium instriiiJR'nt Mic prnn:ii\ \c.irs 
.lie the subject of live te.nliii^s ilcaliii^ 
\Mth the HI child Ml a ro^ulur luirserv 
SL-fiool, inteyratetl mirsery schools in 
I nglami. expectations for preschool cliil 
liren. ami parental ohser\ atioiis 
Dcscnfvd in live reailin^s on elemental \ 
school >ears arc integration elTorts of a 
school for the deaf, ways to ensure suc- 
cessful integration, a sinniner recreation 
pr<>j»rain. activities for HI children, and 
MCws of an integrated student. Included 
iinion^ seven leadings on secondar> 
years are discussions on adjust nient in 
.utolescence . observations of a teacher- 
tnior. integration in hi^h school, 
self siiflieienev . ^roup activities, and col- 
lege education. I'arent-teaeher interaction 
IS treated with live readings on parent 
potential, parents" experience with inte- 
^ration, and an educator's view of the 
parent's role. Incluiled in an appendix 
are forms for observation, evaluation, 
and assistance of the HI child in an inte- 
grated setting. (MC) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education, 
aurally handicapped; deaf", infancy: early 
childhood: prn^ram descriptions: screen- 
ini; tests: hearing; aids, oral coninuir.ica- 
tion: aural learning: parent role: regular 
class placement: Infant Stimulation: 
f V,'over 

Suiumari/ed are eight principles of the 
auditory approach used by a Denver 
projjiani to utilize resiilual hearing of the 
young deaf child. ITie following are eight 
implcnicntation modes based on the prin- 
ciples: early detection of hearing impair- 
ment (by screening of newborns), early 
fitting of hearing aids (infancy), the uni- 
sensory approach (directed listening), 
auditory feedback, development of lan- 
guage following normal patterns (during 
preschool years), provision by parents of 
;i normal hearing environment, individu- 
alized teaching, and early integration into 
schools for the normal hearing. It is 
maintained that the majority of children 
in the Denver program have successfully 
integrated into regular public school 
classes with outpatient support, and that 
negative publiu opinion toward the audi- 
tory approach is due to ignorance of 
benefits from early u.se of hearing aids, 
improper fit or inappropriate use of hear- 
ing aids, and the assumption that vision 
and audition can be trained simiiltaneoiis- 
ly.tMC 
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Descnplors exceptional chiM education: 
aur.ilK handicapped; ileaf; college stu- 
ilents; reguhii i.-lass placement; deaf in- 
terpreinig 

Dcscribeil is a program of California 
State UniversitN at Northridge which in- 
tegrates deaf college students into the 
fcgular program through the use of inter- 
preters. Iktietits of the program to deaf 
students are given to include local access 
to higher etiucation and daily contact 
with the nonhandieapped . while benetits 
to the nonhandieapped are seen to in- 
clude learning about the handicapped and 
expecting integrated occupational situa- 
tions following graduation. (l)H) 
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Deaf and Hcarmj; Children lA-arn 
I ^>^t'lhe^-'A^ Australian Model. 

Young Children; V:^; N4 P231-4 May 
1^;74 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; deaf: earlv child- 
hood education; regulai class placement; 
foreign countries; parent child relation- 
ship: language development; program 
descriptions; Australia 

Described is a preschool program in Aus- 
tralia which integrates deaf and hearing 
children, provides special language in- 
struction for deaf children, and encour- 
ages parents to participate in the child's 
instruction. Noted are the physical set- 
ting (which includes the child care center 
and the center education of deaf children 
in the sarr.e building), the convenient 
location to encourage parent participa- 
tion, and the required involvement of 
both of the deaf child's parents. 
Described are a language lesson tiMghi 
by a mother to her 4-year-old deaf son. 
(i.)B» 
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The Integration of Deaf Children and 
Youth Through Educational Strategies. 
Why? When? How? 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; elementary, 
school students; secondary school stu- 
dents; resource teachers; teacher role; 
normalization (handicapped); regular class 
placement; student evaluation; evaluation 
criteria; student placement; Nt vv York 

Discussed are the integration policies of 
the New York City Board of liducation. 
the philosophical basis for inainstrcaming 
as it relates to deaf elementary and 
secondary school children, and described 
are specific steps in. and criteria for the 
integration process in New York City 
Szhoots. I'actors to be considered when 
njainstreaming the deaf child, such as 



,ililnius:h nuinsiuMiiiinij Imi iIk' scvcicIs 
l.uii'u.ij.'c inipain-\l child is ilmuii- 
iiu-ndrd ll Is cnipluisi.'cd ilial d\Mt 
cliiklien shouki he iniej!r;itcd .»s wuK as 
possible to ni.ixiiiii/c iheii siictcss in social 
.iiid learning situations: and a piocess lur 
iniegra ti<ui (»f a ileal child hclnw eiidilli or 
ninth grade, which includes observalion 
.uid evaluation \it the child ami planiniii' 
lor speei.d services with (he classiomn 
(eaclier. is \>utlinej. Suggested are evaliia- 
lion criieri.t such as functional lip readiiiii. 
hearing aid usage, ami social skills. New 
York Cit\' is reported to have a continuum 
\)t placement settings tor the deaf. A list 
(if duties lor the regular cl.iss resource 
teacher when working with deaf students 
is included. (HA) 
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C hildren Develop I,iln^ua^e lo Kelate 
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Descriptors: exceptional child etlucati<in; 
aurally handicapped; hard of hearing; 
resource teachers; program descriptions: 
remedial programs: acadenic achie\e- 
meni; electromechanical aids: 

lUiefly described is a resource program 
for hearing impaired children (3 to 1 4 
years old) who require teaching in com- 
munication skills or academics (o supple- 
ment their regular classroom instruction. 
Program features, such as funding 
sources, use of a mobile unit, and staff- 
ing, are discussed. It is reported that 
teachers use an FM auditt>ry training unit 
which enables students to hear the teach- 
er wherever he/she may be. and that the 
PiOgrain emphasizes academics. (CiW) 

ABSTRACT 1814 

EC 07 1814 ED N. A 

Publ. Date Feb 75 2p. 
Mccay. Vernon 

Integration or Mainstreaming. 

American Annals of the Deaf; V120 Nl 
PI5-6 Feb 1975 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; regular class 
placement; success factors; 

A system developed by R. Holcomb is 
contrasted favorably with other un- 
planned efforts at mainstreaming deaf 
children that arc said to result in irre- 
versible educational and psychological 
damage. It is maintained that main- 
streaming can help a significant percent- 
age of deaf children only if total commu- 
nication is used, if preschool children 
and parents are involved, if programs are 
well graded, if administrators and staff 
understand the educational needs of 
hearing impaired students, and if the 
hearing impaired children are near the 
grade level of the classes in which they 
are mainstreamed. (GWj 



ABSTRACT 1816 

EC 07 1816 ED N. A. 

Publ. Date Feb 75 9p. 
Craig, William N.; Salem, James M. 
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s|U'i!i\rs. 

AtncTK.iii Ntiti.iiN lu.if \ I .'n 

l»:s ^^ I oh l'r'■^ 

I)csciipl»its c\crp'nin.il child tc^circli 
.iiiialK iKimliCippfi) . ilcMf. rcsulciili.il 
schtH>K. sutvi'vs. rcL'ul.if class pl.iLC- 
rnciiL 

Kcsulonli.il scluMil f.ii.u!lK*s h.wc Uccouir 
ificrcisinjilv ;iv^;iic of ihc possif>ilitK's fni 
ink'^ralini'. ilcif ^^n'l htMiuiL! siiiilcn(s 
I'otcmi.ilK . ilc.if sUukMils uhi» spciul p.irl 
t>f ihc iJii\ with hcniiii^: suukMits should 
improve in siich areas .js coniiniinK.ilioii 
.ip.ihjlilii's . social .lu .lioness , .jc.ulrniic 
skills ami \OLaln>rinl ctunpciencv Ihr 
ile\ elopMU'nl of partial inte^:r;ilion in ?^ 
resiJenlial scliO(»ls. ami the iniciosi 
sht>v^n h\ 1" ailditional rcsKleniial 
schools. sinMif!l\ siii;>icsi ih.it at loiisl 
some of !fif ohjt\ lives are bein^: niel 
{ \ I It tun ) 



ABSTRACT 1838 

\ (' «r is^s I D 

ruhi Date M.ir ^p 
Nohcr. 1 uula VV 

All In-SiTvici* !*ro^rani for lnu*^rii!in^ 
Ht'arin^ Impuirt'd Children, 

\olta KcMcu: V:'^ I>^-M.^ Mar l^>7S 

l)c^crlptors exceptional chrld cdiicatiotr. 
aiirallv hantlicapped; deaf instructional 
inedra. inservicc eitircatjon. parents: 
adriiiiijstralors. inso:vicc teacher eiluea- 
II on; rcjiular class placcnienl; 

The Hearing: ImpairctI l ormal In-Service 
(HI I'l) Projirani has been developeil h> 
the Northeast Reyional Metlia ( enter for 
the Deaf to be used as the basis of an 
inserMce program to fiicilit.ite niain- 
streaniinj:. or intejiration. i)f se\erelv 
heannt: iinpaireil chiklren into the public 
school en\iri>nment Consisting: i>f a 
rnantiaL a set of transparencies, an ai.'itii) 
cassette, and a video >e recording, the 
proeram is targeted fi i classroom teach- 
ers, school district personnel, and par- 
ents Suggestions for parental input are 
einphasi/ed. Copies of HI-KI are availa- 
ble from the Natitinal Center for Jvduca- 
tional Media and Materrals for the Hand- 
icapped, Ohit> State University. Colum- 
bus 4^210. (Author) 



ACSTRACT 2523 

KC (17 KD N. A. 

Puhl. Date Ma> l^p 
Rister. Anne 

Ik-af Childroi in Mainstream Kdiica- 
lion. 

V<.lia Klmcw. V77 N*^ P:"^^'M) May l'^7S 

Descriptors: deaf: prcseiiool education: 
.ic;it!eri:ic ach>':venienl . regular class 
placement, follnutip studies, exceplion:il 
child research, atirally handicapped; oral 
communication: special education, pro- 
iiram etrectiveness . 

•\ longitudinal follouup studs of SX deaf 
children ih- to 16-years nldJ who were 
former students in an oral preschool pro- 
gram was conducted to compare the 
characteristics of those who went on ti) 
regular education and those in special 
eitncatum classes. Iiiforniaium regarding 
the present school status of Ss was oh- 



[' n '. I lI^ .iiul In (lis t iniiMii.'> U' ^ '.'.lUM 
ili.ii '■ ol tlie S'. .illeniled if^'ul.it cdu 
..iliiM! vLissc-. .iiui ^S' ■' ueie in s(h-ci.iI 
cdiK .ttion \ pel stHwiel i e(toi ted 
.K fiic^ ciiu'iil .IS adccjiiate lu itliin I \ e.ii 
of ei.ule expect. iiicvr for of .ill Ss. 

foi (>' ; of Ss 111 specKil educ;iInMi. and 
toi Si *i' of those m legiil.ii educMlion 
V I.isses Among conclusions u ere thai 
pteschooi educalion had been Ix'ireticiiil 
foi the Ss studied ( I .S I 

ABSTRACT 2554 

ic (r :^S4 i:i) n a 

Piihl l);iie Apr '^'^ ^p 
Vernon. Mccas 

.Major Current Trends itt Kehahilitu- 
tion and Kducation of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. 

keh.ibihtalion Literature; N4 fMo:-7 
A pi PCS 

Descriptors: . if. hard of hctring; trend 
analysis: eilucational programs: 
lehahilitation programs; exceptional child 
services: auralK handicapped; 

Ten tremis atfccting the deaf are anj 
l\/ed brretU. liie trends relate to the 
are. IS of total cornnnrnication . rntev^ratrori 
(iiiairisl reaming). public information, 
mental health, interpreting services, in- 
ternational cj>i>peration. chitnging causes 
of deafness, the state of the economy 
.ind the ch.inguig nature of ^\ork aiul life. 
( oncliisioiis such as the follo\uTig are 
.issci led the in\ol\ ement of deaf per- 
sons .ind the parents of de.if chrldren in 
decision in.iking rn educ;itron and rehabil- 
itation IS the pnrnar \ factor leading to 
iiiipio\ enienl iri ser\ ices ;ind opportuni- 
ties foi de.if pel sons, and more complex 
sciMCe problems ;ire caused h\ ifie f;tcl 
I ha I medical ad\ aiiccs .ire leading to .i 
liiulier [KMcentage of deaf children being 
ho? n miillipk liafulicappetl aiul with ;i 
histinA of prelirigual onsets of deafness 
(( I V\' 1 

ABSTRACT 3455 

EC 07 M.S5 F.D N. A. 

PubK Date Sep 7.S 5p. 
Fallis. John R. 

The Key to Integrated Learning for 
Children Who Are Hearing impaired. 

Volta Review; V77 N6 P363-367 

Descriptors: aurally handicapped; regular 
class placement; oral communication; 
exceptional child education; elementary 
secondary education; 

An administrator in a public school dis- 
trict (near Seattle, Washington) which 
has a successful multi-district integration 
program for the hearing impaired, con- 
cludes that hearing impaired children 
who can benefit from a normal classroom 
experience should be integrated with 
their hearing peers as early a.s possible. 
He observes that the school administra- 
tor, the teacher, the principal, and the 
parent are in.strumental in the success i>f 
an integration program. Commitment 
from and cooperation amotip the special- 
i/ed staff, the regular teachers, the dis- 
trict, the state, and the community are 
considered essential ingredient.s for an 
effective program, as is the proper imple- 
mentation of team-teaching, amplification 
equipment, and available space. (Author/ 



I ( ir ^-is^ I D N A 

rubl hiite Aug S|> 
Hrill. Richard (i 

Miiin.strenniin^: I<'orniat or (Quality? 

.'\niericari Ann;ils of the Deaf; Vl.^O N-1 
P377-3HI 

Descriptors: deaf, teguhir class place- 
ment; educational trends; edueatronal 
needs; aurally handicapped; eveeptional 
child education: elementary secondary 
education; incidence; 

The superintendent of a school for the 
deaf discusses the trend toward main- 
streaming and olTers several reasons why 
the special needs of the typical deaf 
child cannot be adeqirntely met in the 
regular classroom. lo support his con- 
clusions, the author point' out the tre- 
mendous eomniunicatiou handicap of 
prelingually deaf children, the relatively 
low incidence of deafness, and the need 
for teachers of the de;if to have special 
coinpeterjcies. (I.S) 

ABSTRACT 3726 

i:c' 07 M2(^ i:n n. a. 

IHibl. Hate Oct 75 ■ 7p. 

Porter, (icraldine 

The Missinj; Vital Diinen.sion in .Suc- 
cessful hitej;ralion, 

Volta Review; V77 N7 P4 16-422 

Descriptors: aurally handicapped; regular 
class placement; prograni descriptions; 
early childhood education; elementary 
education; exceptional child education; 

Described is the integration program 
developed at the Oralingua School for 
the Hearing Impaired (Whit tier. Califor- 
nia) which focuses on continual prepara- 
tion of the classroom teacher and admin- 
istration. Kactors discussed inehide the 
child's gradual preparalion for integra- 
tion into his neighbiirhood school, and 
the role of a trained liaison person (coop- 
erative teacher) from Oralingua within 
the regular classroom. (Aiithor/LS) 

ABSTRACT 3801 

y.C 07 3K01 r.D N. A. 

Publ. Date F-al 75 4p. 
Coleman. Patricia (i.; And Others 
A Severely HearinK impaired Child in 
the Vfainstream. 

Teaching Exceptional Children; VK N 1 
P6-9 

Descriptors: aurally handicapped; regular 
class placement; teaching methods; ex- 
ceptional child education; elementary 
education; 

A severely hearing impaired 9-ycar-old 
girl has been successfully mainsireamed 
in a regular classroom featuring a data- 
based model of instruction in a large 
open space environment. (Atithor/CI.) 

ABSTRACT 3822 

I%C 07 .^K22 KD N. A. 

\\ib\. Date Oct 7S 4p. 
Nober. Linda W. 

The Hearing-Impaired Forma! In-Ser- 
vice (Hi-Fi) Program. 

Language, Speech, ami Hearing Services 
in .Schools; V6 N4 P187-IW 

Descriptors: deaf; regular class place- 
ment; inservice teacher education; ex- 
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^•;ippt'it. o!i-nicnl;ir\ s<MHnl.u\ ciliic,nu>n. 
^vnrksfiops. liMchtMs. lU',»riii^' liiip.nu^l 

Dc-crihccl biu-tl\ .lie llic .pnicntv .ukI 
,Ml.ii>iiit\ t>f tin- Ml 11 iHiMiinu Im 
p.iiu'il l i>iin.il In ScivK'f) I'royiMin Ahi^h 
v«..is tlrsiL'iu'tl \o be usf.i -t^ 5ht* Imm^ \o\ 
.111 iT',^ci% <;vin»-.»lir.n v'.orkshop o[i 
M^.tiii-lKMinint: scvciclv ho.uiuv hi>|khi-i1 
^.Inidrt'ii (I ^> 



I ( (i; ;f..s- I I » M . • ^ 

I'u^j Da'c 1 ' 1' 

Spi'eiiil I.<lUt ittion Kai l> ( hildlinnil 
Pn»io( I in l ort Worth lmJi*|u'iul(.'ul 
Siliucil DistrUt. liili- \1. KSI A. l iiiiil 
Ktpnrt. 

{Hurc.ii. ut [■ !ciiii.'ni.ip. .iiu! ^Osi'iuiai\ 
I liixMth.n iDHI U.nl f, U .i>hitu:U.n I) 
(. 

1 DKs nit. he 

Descriptors 'jxccpiu'n.il ^hilJ !CM\*:v.h. 
di>.u! V ,i!U.u'.L-J vuiiih, lL-.:;nnii: ililfun!- 
w hiiv!li«'vu! cili:v..'.lion. inlci\cn- 
prcNwiunil ..hiMiL-ri. iii.ti:nov!;> 

r'ntf .tUvn p:ujcw'.>: Icx.'.n. }■ Icnicn'.-.: \ 
,inJ. ^l•w•l)r^la: I .ic.uiion A.' I ill-; \ I 

i I li".^! i> 'lu- >;''M.il t\lii>.".tiion ^om- 

eftnol s,-hhi}i L'li I li'.- ^nn,piii:L-nl'> purpose 
'A .Is \k< i\r\;::".\:'.\L- if ..h:lilu'n i.lr;\ mi inc 
troiij 'lici: pv'cT> He (.'iliii. .uL-ij >iN .111 

inii.\;:r.t! par! o\ fhc rcuuKi. .i.ts> 
('hiKlicn uilh an U) uiuLt ^(^ ucrc priu- 
Klcil iruiiv ivUi.tl pri.'N. ripliiMiN in ihc tclMi- 
iar vlitsMoorn b\ ,t rca^hcr a>>isl;jnt 
I angii.iuc «Jc\ cloprncnl prcs^ripiions 
A ore pro". u!c<.l vh.imiIc lUc cU'.sw oom^ for 
ehilurcn v\iih gross motkir prublcni-. 
'earning disabiliMos. or inini.iiurc speech 
Insiructiona! strategics anJ eonlcnl in the 
are. IS of soji.il and emotion. d Uev eU^p- 
nienl. nu>tor ilc\ eUipnienl . laniL:uai:c de- 
'.clopnienl. and paront ediualion are de- 
tailed [\\aliiation sho-.icd thai the spi'- 
ei.ii edneation snulenis ti.id posriest 
mean ss:ores onI\ slighth below those ot 
the other children and above rhose ot 
da'; care and kindergarten coniparisun 
groups (iieatCst g.mis -.sere ni,tde by ^- 
\ear-oids Most ,if the ehitdren entering 
■Ailh under X(i uere able to enter 

tegular first grade chtsses. It was eon- 
chuled that indi\ idii.d ;ind hinguage de- 
velopment prescriptions were successful 
and that earl\ chiIdho<id programs can 
iiceommodate children deviating from 
rheir peer norm in the s;ime classroom. 
tSee F.D ii46 pa. F.C OM 25X for pro- 
ject's interim report.) iKW) 



ABSTRACT 2700 

l.C 0^ 27iK) f'.n N.A. 

Publ. r);ile Aug 7.^ 6p. 
1 ewis. Fdeanore Clraler 
The Case for 'Special* Children. 
I'ORS not available 

Young Child -n. V:x Sf^ Aug 
I')'' \ 

iK'scnplots exceptional child education, 
handicappeil thildien. earlv childhood 
eilucalion. regular class placement, pro- 
grain descriptions 

Si\;\-rhrce harulic.ipped (phvacallv. 
emotii»nall\ . or mentaliv) chddren have 
been u)tegrated during the last 12 years 
into a regular lUJrsery and kindergarten 
preschool program in Massachusetts. 
The handicapped children have usually 
comprised between 20 and MY^r of the 
total school enrollment. Kach cI.mss has 
bc».*n led by an accredited teacher with 



:he .lid of one .u more volutiteei assisi- 
.lol . I he sv luuil li.is been oig.iiu/ed lit 
.illow lor [iiaMrTUiin tle\ibilit\ in pro 
^ir a II I nig w iule ni,i int. lining compel it i \ e 
tuition fees. Normal children have been 
en*.onraj'ed to accept the handicappeil 
childieii, aiui ik) notiual child has been 
withdrawn due to the integrated pro 
giiun. 

ABSTRACT 1850 

i:C 0(1 IHSO I I)n<)n 

Vi\h\ Date 74 Mp. 
(iorelick. Moll\. C . Coiup,; IJrown. Pa- 
tricia .A,. C'orr'p. 

IVi'scIkmiI.s Willing io Integrate with 
IIiuKlicaps. Directory 1974. 

California Stale Cniv . Nortliiidge. 
Preschool I .ib 
M)KS mf.hc 

|)(.-seriplors: handicapped children; earls' 
childhood education; directories; private 
schools; exceptional child education; 
legiil.n class placement: Los Angeles 

I he directory provides i, iformation on S'-) 
si. lie licensetl priv.ite nr'sery schools in 
1 OS Angeles County which liave indieat- 
ed a willingness to accept children with 
liaiidicaps. (Jiven in the listing for each 
scliool are name, phone, address, capaci- 
ty euro ineit. ratio of adiihs to children, 
total nuinb'.r of teaching staff, number of 
voh>'-.:i;ers. number of credentialed 
teachers, number of Children's Center 
fV-rmit teachers, schedule and monthly 
tuition, whether children v/iiU pliysical or 
p'.eiital handicaps presently attend the 
school, and specitlc handicaps the school 
IS willing to accept (listed :ire a.itism, 
epilepsy, partial deafness, partial blind- 
ness, profound de;jfness total blindness, 
emotional disturbance, orthopedic handi- 
cap, mild cerebral palsy, severe cerebral 
palsv, Down's Syndrome, mild mental 
retardation, and severe mental retarda- 
tion. (DBl 

ABSTRACT 210 

b.C. 07 0210 b:D N.A. 

Pnbl. Date Oct 74 .*^p. 
Winkelstein. lillen and Others 
Karly Childhood Kdiicalional Ohjoe- 
lives for Normal and KelarcJecJ Chil- 
dren. 

Mental Retardation: \'I2 N.S P41-S Oei 
1974 

Descriptors: haiulicapped children: earlv 
childhood education; re^;iilar class place- 
ment; educational objectives; exceptional 
child education; behavioral objectives: 

Stressed is the neetl lo rethink our ap- 
proach to educational objectives in order 
to deal with the mtegi.iiion of special 
needs children into regular classri>oms. 
In this model, early chiklhood educaliim- 
al objectives are viewed as ihe same for 
normal and retarded children w'ith varia- 
tions only in the degree of achievement. 
A means by which the classroiun teacher 
I.. Ill eonsitiicf edticalional objcvtives lliat 
^(i\er a \>. ide range of behav ior ;ind abili- 
l> levels is described and charted. 
(Aiitbor/I>li) 

ABSTRACT 294 

l-C 07 ()2*)4 FD (WH 736 

Publ. Date ^"^ 7p. 
( iorelick. Mollv C. 



\i4 rj« schools >% iMing to Inli-griiti 
( hildiefi uitli I laiidicii ps? < areers in 
Integrated laiiK < liihlliood Pro- 
giinns. 

(■alitoiiiia Slate I niv . Noi lln idg.e . P?e 
school laboialoiv, Ho!m Ivoiiuinics 
Dcpl 

SocmI and Kehabilil.ilion Seivice 
(DHIAV). Wasliingtoii. D ( 
I:DKS mf.hc 

Deseiiptois: pieschool edmalion, regul.u 
cl.iss placenieiil: stnvevs, iunmali/'alion 
(h;indicapped). 

A tinesiionnaire w.(s seiii li> 2^t) [nivate 
iiinseiv schools in Nmihvwsi I us .-Ntige 
les (oiinlv lo deieiniine the schoob" 
wilhngness lo enroll cliildien w hh liandi 
e.i[^s Of ihe 72 selioids ih.il responded. 
f^O vwie .igieeabie lo h.iviiig cInUlieti 
with h.imlieaps letcited lo iheiii. 2"" hail 
childicii [)iesciillv alleiuling w iih ph^ si- 
c.il handicaps and C luu! chddieii with 
mental handicaps, Reasons cited foi not 
.iceepling handicapped child i en were 
lack ol lianied stall (2'' schools}, m.ip 
pu>piiale f.icililics il'^). and lack ol' ap- 
pfopiriale license I 10 schooKl. 
Kespondenis were most willing l»> acee(M 
par Mall V deaf children and leasi willing lo 
.iceepi severelv inenlallv retarded «.hii 
dien. (IS) 

ABSTRACT 368 

i;r 07 om yiu^r ""m 

Pnbl, Dale 74 «P 
(iorelick. Mollv ( . 

I)e\elopiiienial reaeher Conipeteney 
Cheeklisl. Carei ri in liite^;rated Karl\ 
Chil<lh<»<»d IVoi^ranis. 

Califi>rnra Slate l^niversitv. rNoithiidge. 
Pieschool l.aboiattuy. Home 1 conomics 
DcparimcrU. 
1';DKS mf.hc 

Descripn>rs early childhood eihiealion; 
performance based tcaclier ediicaiion: 
regular class p lace r-e lit; teacher educa- 
tion; iiiservice teacher education; ieacher 
evaluation; check lists; class manage- 
ment; sludcnt evaluatitMi; program plan- 
ning; student teacher relationship, 
beliavior rating scales; 
'Ihe developmental teacher co'upetency 
checklist is designed to facilitate plan- 
ning of individuali/ed pre- and in service 
teacher training programs for teachers of 
integrated classes of normal and handi- 
capped students. The checklist, which is 
sni. ble fiir self evaluation and for super- 
vision, applies a live level rating scale to 
the following competency areas: 
classroom management. assessment, 
program design and planning, teache- 
r-child relationships and ninnagcment. 
statT and co-worker relations, profession- 
al work habits, parent relationships, and 
conuaunity relationships and resources. 
I'lxamplev .'f specific ctmipetencies eval- 
uated are: checking safety of equipment 
and materials and notifying director of 
problems (classroom management); ana- 
lyzing and revising learning opportunities 
based on child's responses and needs 
(program design and planning); and prov> 
iding for and managing diversity in the 
psycho-motor dt^main in normal, blind, 
deaf, orthopedically disabled, and other 
handicapped children (teaeher/chrld rela- 
tionships and manai\cmcnt). (I.C) 
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hil.l. Diiic Jiin/l'i-h 7% ^|) 
Cohcrj. Shirley 

IiitcKriitliiK (lilldren with Himtliciips 
Into l\uH> CiiildhcNHl FducaCloii Pro- 
f^riiiiis. 

< liiMri-n loiliiy: V4 Nl J;in/l'ch7.S 

Descriptors exccptioiiiil chilil cdiit;jtii)ii . 
Ii.irulicappcil children. pii'schtHil cdnca 
tioM. rcj^iiliir class placnnoni. peer ac- 
re p t a ri c e ; c h a n K > M K a 11 1 1 ii d e s , 
iiuliv iiiiiali/eil instnictiDii; teacher rok', 
pr<»f::rarii devclnprneiil; educational 
nee lis. success factors: 

l*TeschiU)l proj:i.inis. sudi as Head Start, 
can oiler handicapped chililrcn valuable 
plav .iiul learning experiences among 
normal peers. I-actors to consider when 
integrating handicapped chiliirci. into 
regular early cluldhotx) prt)granis include 
ien>gni/ifig the feelings nf students, par- 
ents, ami st.itf inenihers about the handi 
capping Ci>iidition, inaximi/ing accept- 
ance and support and minimi/ing compe- 
tition K'tween children, and individualiz- 
ujg the program to meet the handicapped 
child's needs. Teachers may need to 
break learning tasks into simplified com- 
ponents, work with the handicapped 
child initially, and teach socializiition 
skills The student teacher relationship 
can help to shape positive peer reactions 
lo the handicapped child, and the teacher 
s|n)uld be creative in ;>dapting the school 
environment so that full participation by 
handicapped prcschwlcrs is encouraged. 
.Specialized services (such as physical 
therapy for chililrcn with ecrcbral palsy) 
may need to he added to the regular pro- 
gram or otTercd elsewhere. (l.H) 



ABSTRACT 1898 

i r n7 iswH f f> \ A 

I'libl Date U '^»p 
Hennon. M, 1 . 

Idenfifyin^ Handicapped (*hildren for 
(^hild Development IVo^nnns, 

Uunianics Press. SKI Peachtrec Street, 
Suite 114. Northeast Atlanta, (iet^rgia 

DescriplvHs exceptional child eilncation. 
haiuticappeil chililrcn: preschool educa- 
lion, regular class place in e n t ; 
identitication; screening tests, education- 
al tliagni>Ms. student placement, iiUcrtlis 
ciplinarv approach, guidelines. 

Ihe manual details ratuuiale .nu! proce 
dures for including exceptional children 
HI normal preschool programs IVofiles t>f 
enmlionallv. ph>sicall\ and rnenMllv 
handicapped childreip arc u'vieucd 
I)iscusse<l .md illustiateil lui :i Unu ch<ui 
arc fftiir prorcdures in iiK-' ' if mmj.; hjuuti 
capped ehil<lrcn. ihe .ippiiv.iiii sium'v 
( ifK !ii*li:i;^ ci'iuiniinifv iictifu.itiun .nul 
folliiA 'ip). screrruni^ (mchuhng cuiisnli- 
.ml scieLlion .uul record kecpnu;). assess 
tniTi! niuoKinj^ -^uch actions ;)s p.irent 
(.onft-renc:: .mil child ohsei v;il ii«n i. .hkI 
diagnt»\ljc plaruurig (including establish- 
ing a selection committee to consiiler eli 
gibiliiy and r. ferral to other .igcncics) 

Three appendixes provide a list (>f re- 
sources and service agencies that uork 
*.Mth hiiidicappcd children, references 
and a sample assessnu'jh* report. (CI ) 



ivihi n.i't 't t^r 

I i ldnj.m, IUa ei Is 

n4»spilai lliiKi Mart rniveisi(> Mfili 
ated I^ro^'nun for I la rid ii .. i^ped and 
Non-haii<|ji'iippi'd . 

I'.K itu I )aks ( 'oil . r;is.uK'n;i. ( ".ilit 
I DUS ndjic 

;\'sei iploi s h.iniliv apped childi en, 
ccoiunnicalK disao \ .int.i^H'd . i egulai 
cl.iss pl.tceiiu'iit , lll^••IVlCC teacliei educa 
In 111. kiiopei.ilive pto^'.iani'-. except lonat 
chilli I'd uc.it ion. disadvantaged vonlh, 
piescliool educituin; deiuonstialion pio 
jcct s , f>i ofessional educ.nioii: lieallh 
setviees. pment lolc; he. id start: 

\ nuulel pio^Mam .lesi^;t ei! lo inlcgr.ile ^ 
li.indicapf>ed u nh '> nonhaiulic.ifiped 
pi. -.chtudeis III a liairung hospital seltiiU! 
uas set up tliiougli the cooper. itive ef 
forts of fie. id Sl;irt and the l'niversil\ 
AfVdiatcd riograni (TAP) .it C'hddren s 
Mospitiil (I OS Angeles, ( aliforiua) Ihe 
progr:iin otfeied a comhinalioii of com- 
prehensive health care and iiuegratcd 
educational services lo low ujcouk cIuI 
dren and their families and provided in- 
ter disc iphnai y in service training in spc 
cial education to both Mead Start ai^d 
r.AP staff membeis. Training consisted 
of seminars on subjects such as ci.iss- 
room techniques, information regarding 
handicapping conditions, statf altitudes 
toward the handicapped child, and skills 
in working with parents as well as 
through observation and direct classroon) 
participation with the children and ihcir 
parents. Parent involvement, participn* 
lion, and education was accomplished 
thrmigh activities such as parent nieet- 
mgs on subjects including child develop- 
ment and speech development; work- 
shops on topics such as luitrition; and 
special events such as trips to the /oo 
and the neighborhood library. (Included 
is a bibliography of 47 references which 
usually list author, title, publisher, and 
pubhcntiorj date.) (IdO 

ABSTRACT 3081 

i-C 07 M\H[ KD 10X426 

\\\h\. Date Jan 7S 2%p. 
Wynne, Su/.an; Ami Others 
Main.streamin^ and K»ir"y Childhood 
Fducation for Handicapped C'hildren: 
Review and Implication.s of Pe«enrrh, 
Bureau of Rducation for the Handi- 
capped (DHHW/OF), Was'nin- on. 0. ('. 
Division of Innovation and Oevelopment, 

Ottice of I'ducation (DHKW,. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
HDRS mf;hc 

Descriptors: handicapped children: early 
childhoiKl education: regular class place- 
ment; research needs: bibliographies; 
cxccptioruil child research; research re- 
views (publications); abstracts; interven- 
tion: research njethiulotogy , educational 
ircfuls. program development: 

Pres* nted are results of a project which 
revrcv'cd and critically analyzed the re- 
search liter.iture and produced a bibliog- 
raphy of 2^)\ books, reports, and articles 
related to the mainst reaming of pre- 
school handicapped children. It is ex- 
plained that major project activities in- 



k.ition. .ind \isiting local piescliool |Mi> 
^'.i.iins Discussed in the \\\s\ half of the 
diK'iimeni ,ue histoiicid trends m the 
education of handicapped children, is 
sues in e.uK intervention and in eaiK 
childhood ttiainsireanuiig. aiul problems 
in the rese.irch methodology 
Summari/ed iue considerations in devcl 
opnu' ;in integrated eailv childhood pro 
gr.un, and issues involved in a child's 
tr;insition f i oiu such a program ti> an 
eleiueiilary schoi-l .Anuujg coru'lusions 
repoited are that the value i^f an inter- 
vention (Mogram depends on the degree 
to which that piogr.un focuses on the 
chdd's special needs, and that greater 
public tiriancial support is needed 
KeciMiunendations are also in.ide regard 
ing census taking hv the states, future 
policies of the Huieau of T.diication for 
the Handicappcvl , and research needs 
Tlic sccon.l half of the docmnent cons- 
ists of the bibliogiaphv (many entries are 
.ibstr.icted), with author and subject in 
dexes. (f S) 

ABSTRACT 3229 

ic 1-1) N. A. 

iMibl Dale .lul 7.*^ lOp 
Klein. .lenny W 

M II inst reaming the PresehcmltT 

Young rhildren ; VM) N*^ IM17-26 Jul 7S 

Descriptors: exceptional child educttion; 
handicapped children; preschool educa- 
tion; legul.ir class placement; identifica- 
tion: etfective teaching; success factors: 
Head Start: 

T.xperiences with the mainst reaming of 
hiiudicapficd preschoolers in Head Start 
programs are described in responses lo 
the foll.mmg (questions: When did Head 
Stan K'gin to mainstream '.* How are 
handicapped children identified'.' How 
has mainstreaming worked'.' What are the 
most important things to bear in mind? 
and What has been the impact of main- 
streaming? For example teachers arc 
encouraged to employ such methods as 
breaking down tasks into small compo- 
nents, being alert for any child in the 
group who seems lo be cruel or over- 
protective, and giving parents encourage- 
ment and support. It is concluded that 
even the most severely impaired children 
can benefit from integrated preschool 
programs. (GW) 

ABSTRACT 3745 

i:C 07 374.S KD I!2S.*iH 

Publ. Date 7S 30p, 
Mricker. Diane D ; Hrickcr. William A. 
Non -Categorical Fducation for the 
Pre.schcM>l Child, 
l-DRS mf;hc 

Descriptors: intervention; regular class 
placement: program descriptions: child 
development; exceptional child educa- 
tion: infancy; preschool education; edu- 
c;;'iional alternatives: pjrent education: 
maturation; Developmental Disabilities; 

Described is an innovative program of 
noncategorical education for both normal 
and developmentally delayed infants and 
preschool children. Focused upon are 
such aspects of program design and op- 
eration as eariy intervention, intcg; ;»tion 
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of delayed and nondelayed toddlers and 
preschtxiiers matched on the basis '-^ 
Jevelopm/*nlal level rather than chrcr 
logical age. parent involvement and edu- 
cation, and developmental programi g It 
is. noted that the educalional curriculum 
covers sensorimotor, motor, social and 
language development for i.ifants, tod- 
dler». and prescho<.>lers. Administration 
of the infant and parent training compo- 
nents are discussed, daily program activi- 
ties for ttxldler and preschool classes are 
outlined, and the rationale for develop- 
mental programing is explained (LH) 



I ( MM OS^^ I I ) \ A 

I'uhl Date Mj\ 'n 

Myiin. I iin M .. I l> nn. I \ lula A. 

'I'h<* Kf^Hl of ;i I'ar'U/iK' S|M'<ial 

K<Ui<'alioii l*r«>p:rain on ihr Adjust- 

nu nX of KMU SiuHoiii^. 

I- DRS nol a\ jil 'hic 

|-\ccrii^>n.tl ( InUlrcn. \ l'f)SO 1 

DcsLriplur^ oXLCptinnal cluiii rcM^arch. 
mcnlall> haiulicappcU: proj^rain cvaltia 
tion. L'iliicahK' incnialK hariJiLappL'tl. 
M)Lt.il .ul)ll^^IllL•nl; rcuulai class placf 
incnt. special pruL;r anis: lutoinii:-. per- 
sonal ailtustniLiit: pnvri'''"i I'tlcci i\ ciuss 

In vlctci iiiiii'J it (fir pcrs»UMl ami m-cmI 
ailiustfr.L'ni ul' L-ilucaMc fticrUalK u'laiJ 
lvI stmlcnts in a ici^ular L'JetJicnl.ii \ cl.iss 
is inipii)\cil hv i>l.tCijrrK'iil in a p.jitttniL- 
spi-Lii! I'lhkatHMi j>i<>,mafn. an c\.:!ua 
!nu; fiiaik- "ii a pm^iarii Lorisj^rl mil 

Ml .1 il.ul". siipplcinrjiit.il 4^ niinulc class 
[htkkI nl Miuil! iin>iip anJ jiulivuliial 
tulMrini.' Ri'.'iils tiulicaJLiI no srr.riitrcaiit 
Jitlcicncc hct'Accn special cl.iss ami 
Mi>n .f>ccial (.l.isN sluilcnts ^ri pciti>ini 
aru L- on ilu' School Atfnisl nK fi! Sc.ilc. 
.iiiii shtu^L-J a -.iLMiidcirnK mc.uci pci ■ 
^cnl.iL:c <p less lli.K. Ill I ot noH spL'cia! 
(.lass siMiIcnls ih.in spi.-Li.il cLiss siiiJciWs 
hcirii; pioinolcil U> Jlic ncvt ctauc al tlic 
cnil ot the school vcai < KO) 



\.\)\<S nol ,i\ail;ih!e 

Bureau Meinorarnlum : \ n N.'^ I*^>-II Spr 

Descriptors: evccpliorial child etiiication ; 
eihicahic nictUalK haiulic;ippcd ; incnialK 
harulicappeJ . regiihir class phicemeiil; 
inlernicilialc i:railes: cducalioiuil plan- 
ning: teacher rt>le: proi:ram descriptions 

DesLrilx'il is how some of the okler eil- 
ncahic nicnt.ill\ fetanlcil (I-iMK) students 
al an elcinenlai v school were rnain- 
streaineil. or integraleil into regular 
classes on a full or part time hasis. Since 
the school Is philoso[>hic,ilK com mined 
to the idea ol irult\iduall> guideJ ciiuca- 
tiuii. has open classrooms, and practices 
unmpiiig teehniques and team teaching, 
this me. lilt that the lAlK students v\nnld 
hecome memheis of many ^Toiips. have 
to relate to scleral teachers, and move 
to dillcreiit aic;is ihiring iie day rather 
than st.uing in one chissnu^n 
Siimmari/ed hneMy ate the gener all\ 
s. .cessliii iicademic .okI social ititegra- 
tiun of the IA1K siiidents. and the plan 
mug w Inch went inti» determ iriing tlie 
hcst learning experiences for each sui- 
ilciit I \.iniined is the role of the special 
ctlucatioM leachei in liiis pj. inning, p:ntic- 
iil.irU in relatiori to the other regn Lu- 
te. ichers ( KW" I 



ABSTRACT 1423 
I ( 04 I ;: 5 f I ) \ \ 

P'lhi D.ite -P 
I'aiKin. \iltm { 

Maiiist rc;il1t^l^ llu- f-.tliii .ihU- MenIaII> 
Ketiirde<l Stucieiit. 

\ DKS nor avail. ihie 

Uiit-.-.tt) Meniff .ui,hnr' \;^ \ - I'- s Sjif 

I )'.' -v r ipl< 'T . e s tcpltcii.r , ink! eii iic.i t n a< . 
iTU-i-:.-'''. h..indi«. af^p/ J . ediic.ii^ie mcti; 
haridtc.tpprd rccul.it cl.iss ptaccmenl. 
-.'icm eur.ir \ s*. hotd -tudcnls. piogr,i;n 
ile cf ipiKt'i - 

M.niiilie.iniMui ui tlh- i:dnc.rong n{ li.uul 
icipped cfnldica f inMriK xutlnn (he 
reunlar ediicalion svstcm i.ither llian 
soleK in self cont.nned speci.il sciiooK 
.o)d wl.issCi. Is discus. ed h\ the prMicip;il 

0. f .in eleinentarv s^hoid containing ^Sn 
noriiLH .Hid H>0 ednc.iMc meniallv iet;i;'l 

1. -d If MK't stiidenls He evf^i.uiis whv the 
sehiud (.onsulerei! ,'i>.;in^rre,i::unu. tiie 
t'AO "A.tXs in \«.>ucft If w.is .icct'paphshci! 
Mi't.d .ii>d p.irt ;ii::c inicerafitin i. and thi' 
rcsulTs f v.ihmrtor^ shuwed Ifi.if tlu' .u.t 
d'-iau; .K fne\ L !::e:'-: o! 'he I \V\<. stndeiils 
If) the proi'ifii te,!se>i s igai .i n 1 1 v 

t \.ei .1 \e.«i, .im) wi the ma!or>f\ of ac; 
.'e';o\ .ir'.Ms, rhe e > pc ' mieii i.il gTi>up's 
j.Mni-. !gndiL.ifili\ •."•ceeJed ttjiisc uf ibe 
f MR coTMro! uiiiaip Petst-anei uuolveil 
feit th.i{ ;lie nolmI inlcef.iluwi i»f the 
f MR stiak-Mls "A.is Miccessfnl .dso ^KV^ i 
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PtJhl Dale ^p 
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•\ IVoijraiTi for \!;iinstreani iiiy at Su*- 
vuns i'oiiil. 
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IC (U |.i:^ I'D N.A 

Pu!d Date ^2 ^^P 

Kosenkran/. ( 'atlierine 

All I'.xperhiu'iitiil I'royrain for .\Iaiii- 

streaniiny in ! hree I'y pi's of I'.leiiU'Ula- 

r\ Sc'h<Mds. 

[•'l)RS not ..vail.dde 

Hiire.ni Memoi .uuhim . \ T* \' ^ fM4-6 Spr 
I'r2 

I >e script or s e\cepIional chiUI ri.' search 
educahle inentallv handicapped, nientaiiv 
h.nulicapped . regular cl;iss plaeemeiit . 
elcinen tat v schoi>l students: adrnrnist ra- 
tive i>rgani/:ilton: ae:idcmic achievement; 
peer acceptance: self concept: attitudes 

*!hree ditferent types of neiglihorhood 
elenientaiy sehool settings were used in 
tlie studv of the feasihilily and rlt.'sujhili- 
ly of inainstre;iniing {integraluig into reg- 
iil.ir classes! edticahle mentally retarded 
(fAlk) students. One scfun ' had tradi 
tional self -coi'.tauied classrooms, one v\as 
,1 iveu faeihty of open ilesign with child 
ren divided rnto tluce learning pi>ds. and 
<<ne was a n'ailti-umt ^chiu>l w liich had 
initiated rn.iin streaming the prev lotis 
ve.ir Children nmged fumi 7-^^ years .i! 
iwn schoo's ,uul "11 ;(! tile third (IQ 
r;mge M-Sti) Randomly selecteil students 
in a self -eontaineil traditional special 
class served as controls, f- v aluation re- 
sults after I year showeil significant aca 
deniic improvement ii^ all three evperi- 
ttientai groups over controls . F-.M R stii 
dents .-rv infrequently chosen as 
friends hy peers but vvere well accepted 
hy teachers: students' self concept and 
altitude toward school varied, with no 
group having a negative averajie score; 
parents were most pleased with the open 
concept school and least pleased with the 
self-contained KMR class; and teachers' 



subjective evaluation vv.is \ ei v enthnsi;is- 
tic. (K\^') 



ABSTRACT 1596 

I.C 04 1^% P I) N A. 

Pnid Date ,\lar '2 -Jp. 
Iifuold, .leaiielte 

W heri' Ilaiiflieaps are l oryoltni. 
I DRS rii>l available 

\mencati i;dtie;tt ion . \S \2 l*2^-S Mar 

pr2 

Desciiptnis exception. d .hild education, 
fuiiid'capped cliildieii handicapped: vo 
cattoiial ediicatiori. pu'gi.im desci tptions; 
icLnilai ci.iss placement 

Ihietlv described r. the vocaliuiial ti.sin- 
ing ph>gi am at ! he M issuii la I echnie;il 
( eiitei. Monl.iita Kegiilai cl.iss jd.ice- 
ineiit is the lule loi handicapped and 
normal students alike Hie scfiooTs 
vvt;kiiig plulosophv is based on the 
j>iemise that the individual piepared tor 
lite in society '»vili kno-A how to [>e trule 
pendent and Ik'w io sohe his own prob- 
lems .IS much as [possible. In order to 
fielp the haridtcapped stuilent achieve 
this pieparation. rnfonnal connseline ses 
sioiis are available al aiiv time, arul cgu- 
lar sitidents are p;nied witli the handi- 
cap[>ed stiklents for .niv necvicd tutoring. 
Some of tile stiiM aie thcmscives liaiidi 
cap[>ed. (( lii 



ABSTRACT 1654 

\ { lU |h'"'4 \ D (iMi M)*' 

I>iibl Date .Ian ^"2 ^'np. 
Schv\ art/. I .i>ims and ( )thei s 
!iiiio\ a(i\ e Noii-( 'ati yorieid Inlerrrkit- 
ed I'roitfts in the Kduealion (»f thi' 
llaiidicapper Pi oeeedin;^^ (»f the Spe- 
cial Sluiiy Jnstiaile ( \\ nshicigton. 
D.C., October 14-15. l^ni). 
I'lorida St:ile I'niversity. I allalKissee. 
< ollege of lulucittion 

Huveau of |-, ducat ion for the Handi- 
capped (DHi:\V/()l- }. W asliingtnii. D ( . 
I-.DKS ni'' lie 

DescriptiHs: exceptional child education: 
handicappetl t^hiidren: piogram propos- 
als; regular chiss placement: te;ichej 
ctlucatitin; conference reports 

The majt>rity id the conference reports 
on cthication nf the handicapped focuses 
on regular clavs placeriient and leaclier 
education. J'resenled conciselv are 21 
program propi>sal ileseripiions v\<i|i fund- 
ing source, project ilates. .objectives, plii- 
losnphy. procedures aiul e\ alualii)ri. 
and literature intliiencing project, 
kepresentative pri>jecls concern special 
education in the regular classroom, a 
competency based nu>del training pro- 
giani. training programs for preparation 
t>f curriculum specialists for exceptional 
children, training progr;mis for both spe 
cial education teachers and regular teach- 
ers 10 meet the needs of exeepliona! 
children, consulting teachei programs, 
and diagnostic antl prescriptive teacher 
projects. Concluding thc proceedings arc 
short discussion sununaries on process 
and product of change in education of 
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lUMi. pfcsL ht>ol. Iol.iI M."htM>l svslcni. .uul 
Sl.itc Di p.tMnicti! iif 1 Jiic.itiiM) (C"H) 



ABSTRACT 44 

EC 05 (X)44 N A 

Piibl. Date Sep 72 7p 
Budotf, Milton 

Providing Sp«?cial F^ucation Without 
Sp4fcial Classes. 
I-DRS no! available 

Journal of School Psycholoi^y: VIO N2 
PI9V-205 Sep 1972 

iX'scnptors: exccplional child cilucalton. 
handicapped chfldrcn. rc^irlar class 
pl.iccnicnt. cducalional needs. aJnunis- 
(r.iiion 

Discussed IS the impetus and loitic for 
maintenance or reinlejiratioii of niariiinal- 
K ii,.;iJetiuate students in rejiular class 
projiranis I)c\ el»)pfnent of flevible sup- 
porting; systems is ur^ed to provide for 
the students' special education. d needs 
.intl tt) replace sole reliance on special 
classes Nonjiraded school < ^ p:«:H/aIion 
and broad :ij;e s,»an. achiever/.*- ■;! . and 
ahilfly levels are said to allow ft)r more 
tl e K f b t e e (' u c a t I o n a I options 
Rect)m mended as mandatory are provi- 
sions for continuing inservice training; 
and siipport for teachers and administra- 
tors. Il IS noted that school psycholoj;isls 
can be prinianh responsible for formu- 
lating; stratcfiies for alternative educatitm- 
;d plans for mar^rnalh rnadequate stu- 
dents (Author.'KWi 



ABSTRACT 697 

IC o'^ (Wiw: i-.i) \ A 

^^lbl Date Win 7; 4p. 

Rll^enkran/. Citherifie 

Anothor Look at Mai nst reaming. 

l.DR.S not ax.ulablc 

Hire. Ill Meinor.itidum . V I J N 2 i 
Win IT^ 

iX'scnplors exceptional child ediicatUMi. 
ediicable ment.ilK handicapped; mentally 
handicapped, re):ul.ir class placement. 
prnL'.r.im etfecti\ eness ; program cvalua 
ti<tn. .Kudemic .ichiev ement ; resoiirLC 
teachers, demonstration projects. Wis- 
consin 

The rcpnri siimmari/es the results of 
ftuir Iille VI H projects for ediicable 
menl.ilK retarded (1MR» students uid 
illustrates how main -trearniiiL' (\n\< ra 
!mu intt» rciiiilar cl.isses on at least a p.irt 
lime basis) of {'MR students is bem^ 
implemented hv several sch(>ol districts 
:n Wisconsin. Projects described include 
e "errmentatum with an enmneercd 
cl.issroom approach at the hi^h srhotil 
level ifi Stevens f'oint .js readiness ftn 
inte;:ration into regular classes, the 
O/aukee Couniy middle school semi-re 
source room approach for mainstreaming 
10 HMR students Il.|4 years of age. 
Janesville's mainstreaming classrooms 
which use the special educarion teacher 
.IS a member of a tc.tm in a miilti-unit 
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aiul an open ciMKCpI schuol and as .mcil- 
lar\ support in a regular schi'ol; and 
mainstreaming in an open concept ele 
riientarv school in Wausau. Academic 
gains of students in all prtJgrarns is 

re\ iew ed Although nunier(»us ai.K an- 
tages of mainstreaming over self-con- 
tained special classrooms w ere cited in 
.ill pr<»jecis. including good academic 
proiiress for many I-!MR students, it 
also noted that mainstreaming is not ap- 
propriate for all students and that some 
did not achieve at their antieipated po- 
tential IKW) 



ABSTRACT 850 

IC 0^ 0X50 [-:[) N.A. 

F>ubl. Date Win 72-7^ |0p. 
Kraft. Arthur 

Down with (Most) Special Fdiication 
Clas.scs! 

l.DRS not available 

Academic Therapy; VK N2 P207. |6 Win 
72-7^ 

DescrrptoVs: cvceptional child education; 
handicappvd children; regular class 
placement, student placement; special 
classes; educational philosophy 

Discussed are undesirable proliferation 
of special education classes and some 
possible alternatives which could in- 
crease the number of children able to 
remain in regular classes .Special classes 
are recommended only for trainable and 
low -level edticahle men tally retarded 
children tm a permanent basis and for 
the severely physically handi' ipped on a 
temporary basis. High-level edticahle. 
functionally retarded, emotionally tlis- 
turbed. and neurologically handicapped 
'tudenls are said to belong in regular 
classes. Rationale fcr seprepalioii in 
school is said to be whether the child is 
apt to be segregated in his adult life. 
Some suggested methods of handlin.c 
these students in regular classes include 
modified p-^crirms, tutors, aides, better 
teacher traiinng, use of behavior manage- 
ment tecliniques. part time temporary 
rooms tor :ipecial help, and new adminis- 
tr.ilive orr-.iniz.nti i of clas.sr(w:)ms (KW) 
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f T 0.^ 1170 1)72 M)4 

i»iibl. Date Dec 7] (,}p 
A IH-si^n for a Continuum of Special 
Kducation Services. Interim Report. 

Maryland .Stale Department of F.duca- 
tion. Ualtinmre. (division of Instruction 
I'.imS mf.he 

Descriptors: exceptional child research . 
h.mdicapped children; elementary educa- 
tion; regular class placement; individual- 
i/e<l instruction : teachers; principals; 
special education teachers ; resource 
teachers; role perception ; academic 
achievement 

Reported were data from the first year o.* 
a 2-ycar project in which four elementa- 
ry schools implemented a new organiza- 
tional pattern that stressed individualized 




instriution >ifid maintenance of mild to 
moder;LicK handicapped cliildrcn in regu- 
lar classrooms. Schools were selcctctl on 
the bavis of <he follovsing criteria: schot)l 
population of 600 to '){){) students; exist- 
ing psychological services and speech 
and hearing servfce^; availability of 
space; and willingness of teachers and 
principals to implement the project mod- 
el Teachers selected tt> participate in the 
study were trained t>ver a period of .^0 
weeks. Data from questionnaires were 
found to show an overall acceptance of 
the experimental design by principals, 
regular eduj;ation teachers, and special 
education '.eachers. and to indicate that 
role perception of personnel in experi- 
mental schools was much ditferent from 
that o^ controls. It was rept)rted that 
handicapped children in the experimental 
schc/.-K received more serv ices than their 
co'rrols, and that more handicapped 
pu'uls were served under the new design, 
f :e- and postlest data indicated that ex- 
perimental groups scored significant Iv 
better than the control population on 
comprehension tests, although there 
were no significant tlilTerences between 
groups on vocabularv test scores. (CiW) 
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\'.C i)^ \2A(^ i:i) (>7.^ .'^92 

Publ Date (72) 26p. 
IIan<licapp(>(i Children in tlie Regular 
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disabilities; regular class pl.icernent; 
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tion; reading; matheniattcs; academe 
achievement; self concept 

Report ctl was a project in which 60 ed- 
iicable menially retarded (l-MR) and .n) 
educationally handicapped (liH) elemen- 
tary school students were placed in regu- 
lar classrooms to determine whether the> 
could he ctTectively educated in those 
settings. I-!tfective education was defined 
in terms of improvement in reading, 
mathematics, student and teacher accep- 
tance, and self-concept- ,Stiidcnts were 
provided with individually prescribed 
programs based on daily assessment and 
prescription by a resource teacher, who 
also worked with regular classroom 
teacliers to coordinate pupils' programs 
with regular class activities. Regular 
classroom teachers attempted to help 
handicapped students feel that they were 
valuable class members. HMR Ss were 
reported to have made an average of V 
months growth in reading and 12 months 
growth in mathematics achievement. It 
was found that KH students made an 
average of II months growth in reading 
and 12 months growth in mathematics 
achievement. Osgood's Semantic Differ- 
ential Scale showed n(> ditferences in 
teachers' over.dl percepton of handi- 
capped versus nonhaiidicapped students. 



On the Audriorv Self Concept Measuring 
Instrument, IV/r of the HMK students 
and «69r of the FH students were report- 
ed 10 have reached criterion level When 
the Slick Figure Test was used to mea- 
sure self concept. yftC^f of the FMR and 
nW'f of Ihe F.H suidenls were found lo 
have reached criterion levels. (Author/ 
GW) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child education, 
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meniallv handicapped: emotionally dis- 
turbed learning disabilities-, elementary 
school students, learning laboratories; 
instructional materials centers; regular 
class placement: program descriptions 
.\ program basetJ on the use of a learning 
center for educationally handicapped 
elementary school children (educable 
mentally handicapped, emotionally hand- 
icapped, or learning disabled) has led to 
the abolishment of special classes in one 
community. Goals for the center include 
the continuous diagnosis, prescription, 
and remediation of educational handi- 
caps The three room complex has the 
capability of crving up to 100 children 
;,nd is staffed by four professionals. The 
pre-academic program consists of motor 
sense, and experiential training compo- 
nents. The academic program includes 
individuali/ed remediation of the com- 
munication skills (math, reading, writing) 
for students capable of grade level 
achievement and an appropriate curricu- 
lum for students not expected to achieve 
at grade level. Activity stations and a 
group guidance class are also part of the 
program. Major accomplishments :ifter 
two years of the p'' include the 
psychological and physical reintegration 
of handicapped children into the school 
mainstream. (DB) 
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placement; innovation: educv. .onal 
trends- chissttication: program evaliia- 
lion; team teaching: incidental learning; 
teacher education; resource.' teachers 
The monograph presents \^ papers on 
the provision of special education ser- 
vices within the regular classroom^ 
Common .ireas of concern of many ot 
ih, authors include the following: the 
separation of the regular and special 
i-J. cation systems is not educationally 
^ound• traditional ways of labeling handi- 
capped children are of limited education- 
al vi'.'ue; evaluation of outcomes of edu- 
cational intervention is a public concern; 
the team approach to diagnosis and treat- 
ment has not been as ctTective as anlici- 
pated; and much of the child s learnn-g 
takes place outside the school. The fust 
section on programs training service 
strategists presents a paper on each ol 
the following five models: statistician, 
learning problems, consulting teacher, 
diagnostic prescriptive teacher, and 
classroom specialist. Resource systems 
lire discussed in four papers of the sec- 
ond section which present precision 
teaching at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, a resource system for the 
educahle mentally handicapped, and a 
general special education resource teach- 
er model. Considered in the third section 
on structural change approaches are 
structural reform in an elementary 
school, structural reform m a tota 
school district, preparing handicapped 
children for regular class participation. 
;,nd clarifying sub-system service respon- 
sibilities. The hnal section ofters com- 
mentaries on future directions and inno- 
vations. (DH) 
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A pilot program has integrated mentally 
retarded children into special classes 
within local public schools in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. The handicapped children 
join with normal children for activities 
such as assembly and physical education 
classes. Initial problems of the prograrn 
have included inadequate staffing and 
lengthy distance to the toilets. Results of 
a questionnaire and contents of letters 
from senior students show that the re- 
tarded children are well accepted by the 
normal children. (DB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
educable mentally handicapped; learning 
disabilities: program descriptions; pro- 
gram evaluation: mentally handicapped; 
elementary school students; regular class 
placement; individualized instruction 
The 3-year Title HI elementary school 
project provided an individualized pro- 
gram for the 310 attending students to 
assess effectiveness of educating the 159?. 
of the mildly handicapped mentally re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed, and learn- 
ing disabled students in a common 
school setting- Two trainer consultants, 
five teachers. I*^ interns in training as 
well as instructional aides and communi- 
ty volunteers participated. Equipment 
such as tape recorders and language mas- 
ters were used. The program specified 
objectives such as appropriate grade lev- 
el gains by identified handicapped chil- 
dren (HC) to equal or exceed gains of a 
control group- The HC were identified 
through diagnostic tests, and were evalu- 
ated daily by behavioral rating measures. 
Results indicated no difTerencta ''Ctween 
gains of the HC and gains of the control 
group (students in another school receiv- 
ing help in a resource room) for the hrst 
year, gains equal to gains of the control 
group during the second year, and gams 
equal" to or greater than the total grade 
level group for grades 3, 5. and 6 in 
reading, and for grade 6 in mathematics 
during the third year. The resuhs sup- 
ported the hypothesis that mildly handi- 
capped children in the same setting as 
normal peers could be educated with as 
much effectiveness as students who were 
given extra assistance away from the 
regular class. (MC) 
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The 1972-1973 evaluation of a resource* 
room model for 10 educable mentally 
retarded and 15 mildly educationally 
handicapped junior high school students in 
Michigan. Discussed in the overview are 
curriculum organization, individual assess- 
ment, and remediation by two teachers in 
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areas of mathematics, home economics, 
English, and science. fX-scribcd arc evalua- 
tion design procedures such as pretest and 
posttests, performance comparison of 
resource room students and traditional 
special education students (controls); and 
objectives. Reported are data collection 
procedures, and given tor objectives are 
the following major results: that five ot' 
eight resource room students made signifi- 
cant gains in self concept (resource room 
and control students made equal gains), 
that 10 of 15 resource students made 
significant gains on a standardized reading 
test (controls made significantly greater 
gains than resource students), that 13 
resource students made gains t'rom Tr to 
33% on a teacher nude readin[! test, that 
12 of 15 resource students miide positive 
gains on the standardized arithmetic test 
(the resource group made significantly 
i^eater gains than controls), and that 15 
students made significant trains (frorn 1" 
to lOO' h on a nonstandardized arithmetic 
test. Results of parental and teacher 
surveys are given to indicate favor for the 
curri.ulum and desire for contmuation of 
the program. Included are inforniation 
about program I'actors such as student 
mobility and parent involvement. (Appen- 
dixes contain a resource room calendar for 
1971 through 197 3, and questionnaire 
samples.) (.MO 
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intermediate grades: special classes: stu- 
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The classroom behavior of 12 segregated 
and 14 integrated educable mentally re- 
tarded (FMR) children (mean age of 10 
>ears). who were all formerly segregated 
and then randomly assigned to their pres- 
ent class placements, was compared to 
that of a low-[Q group who had never 
been identified for special- class place- 
ments and to an intellectually average 
group of children. The method was a 
time-sampling observatior \ one, using 
12 behavior categories (such as attention, 
aggressivesness. and verbal responses). 
The data indicated that 4 months after 
the school year began. ;he integrated 
F.MR children behaved more similarly to 
nonlabeled EMR children than to their 
segregated peers. (Author) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; educable mentally 
handieappeil; prt^gram evaluation; regular 
class placement; hancfi/appeJ children; 
state programs; schot^l ..isiricts; program 
descrrpnons; academic achie\ ctnent; self 
concept: teacher; California; 

Described is a project in which M) ednca- 
h!e mentally handicapped (KMID and 30 
educ;itionalU Handicapped (I! H) stu- 
dents were placed in regular classes and 
provided with indivulu.illy prescribed 
programs based on daily assessment and 
prescription b> a resource teacher. 
Information is provided on the California 
school district implementing the project 
and on such aspects of the program as 
rts scope, personnel, organization, serv- 
ices, instructional equipment and materi- 
als, builget. parent-community involve- 
ment, and evaluation. It is explained that 
pre- and post-test measures were grsen 
to assess the project objectives con- 
cerned v.ith pupils' growth in academic 
achie\cment. acceptance by regular 
classroom teachers and students. ;ind 
self-concept. Data are reported to shv w 
!hai f-MR students made an average of ') 
months growth in reading and 12 month 
growth in mathematics, that EH students 
achieved an average of II months 
growih in reading and 12 months growth 
in mathematics, that there was no differ- 
ence in the teachers' overall perception 
of handicapped versus non-handicapped 
students as measured by Osgood's Se- 
mantic Differential, and that the majority 
of students reached criterion levels of 
self concept as measured by the Stick 
Figure Test and the Auditory 
Self-Concept Measuring Instrument. 
(GW) 
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The article describes a role play on the 
issue of integrating mildly handicapped 
children into the regular classroom. 
Directions for using the play to facilitate 
constructive examination of the issue of 
integration with parents, teachers, and 
administrators are given. Recommended 
discussion questions to follow the role 
play are listed. Suggestions for adapta- 
tions are noted. Roles and information 
are given for five parts: school principal, 
fifth grade teacher, teacher of learning 
disabled, parent of mildiv handicapped 
son, and PTA president. (MYS) 
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Written for Iowa's school psyclmlogisls. 
the report examines current issues in 
mental r'itardation including the problem 
of definition, court actions affecting the 
schools, and trends in educational pri>- 
gramming, evaluation, and diagnosis. 
Considered are reasons why mental re- 
tardation is diOicult to define (such as the 
lack of an acceptable definition o\ intel- 
ligence) historical changes in the defini- 
tion, and the differences between the 
|%1 and 1^73 .American Association on 
Mental Deficiency (.A AMD) definitions. 
Iowa's current use of the 1%1 .-XAMD 
definition is discussed. Recent court de- 
cisions on due process and service to 
low functioning children are reviewed as 
they affect school psychologists. Discus- 
sion of educational programming focuses 
implicaiions of the trend toward the Cas- 
cade System of Special Educational 
Services (a continuum of instructional 
levels to meet the educational needs of 
children regardless of traditional labels), 
on the desirability of mainstreaming: and 
a special class curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Effects of the Cascade System and 
the team approach on the school psy- 
chologist's role in identification, evalua- 
tion, and diagnosis, and a model process 
for making intervention decisions are 
examined. The author suggests that the 
school psychologist become leaders and 
catalysts in changing professional prac- 
tices in education of mentally handi- 
capped children. Listed and described 
are statewide health, education and wel- 
fare services for the mentally handi- 
capped available in Iowa. (LS) 
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The study examined programs which inte- 
grated mentally retarded students (9- to 
13-years-old) in eight California school 
districts to determine types of cjiisting 
placements, factors influencing the degree 
of integration, student behavior, and staff 
attitudes. Interviews were conducted with 
17 administrators and 31 teachers. Regular 
classroom observations were made of 27 
retarded pupils and 54 randomly selected 
nonretarded pupils. Four program models 
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classes; research reviews (publications); 
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teacher attitudes; peer relationship; ex- 
ceptional child research; mentally handi- 
capped; individiiali/.t'd instruction; locus 
of control; normali/iition (handicapped); 

Reviewed are research studies and their 
implications regarding mainst reaming 
ediicable mentally retarded (HMK) stu- 
dents. Discussed are studies dealing with 
topic*, such as the following: academic 
. 'i.'Hgcs, learning potential status (stress- 
i.ip 'he need for individualization), enio- 
lioaa and social adjustment, locus of 
control (citing the difference between 
students with high and U>w learning po- 
tential), social acceptance of the KMR 
(demonstrating that social acceptance 
does not naturally accompany main- 
sireaming). teacher attitudinal changes, 
and facli>rs to consider in integration of 
(he I'.MK jeniphasi/ing the iniportanee t)f 
tcaehei strategies \o foster inleraclit>n 
between studentsi. l.istetl arc nine points 
to consider in inauistrcanung. including 
the issues of full of part-time imcjiration 
and sclcctii)n <)f sttidenis. f»nn ided are 
approximately "^O icfcrenecs (Cl.j 
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handicapped: primary grades; failure fac- 
tors; expectation; success factors; 
special class placement; regular class 
placement; 

Investigated were the efTecIs of 
schtM)l-induced success and failure expe- 
riences on the probability learning of 1? 
educable retarded children exposed to a 
high level of success in special primary 
classes and 15 educablc retarded children 
exposed to repeated failure in regular 
primary classes. Probability learning per- 
formancc was measured on a 
three-choice task in which only one stim- 
ulus was partially reinforced. Analysis of 
tcstscorcs (including the Loc- 
us of-C\mtrol Scale and the Thematic 
Apperception Test) of the two retarded 
Ss groups and 15 nonretarded control 
group children matched for M A con- 
firmed the hypothesis that failure experi- 
ences would lead to greater maximiza- 
tion, less patterning and less response 
shifting than success experiences. In 



addititm, it was found that locus of con- 
trol arid need for achievement were sig- 
nificant correlates of probability-learning; 
however only locus-of-control differen- 
tiated the subject jjroups. (C'l ) 
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Evaluated in a 3-year project were the 
effects of three different classroom set- 
tings (a graded open classroom with a 
resource tEacher, a multi-grade open 
classroom emphasizing individualized 
instruction, and two self-contr.;'n<:d spe- 
cial education classrooms) on achieve- 
ment, self concept and classroom behav- 
ior of 30-38 educablc mentally retarded 
children 8- to 13-years-oId . Analysis of 
pre- and post-test measures of self con- 
cept, achievement, attitudes, and class- 
room behavior did not demonstrate that 
one setting was clearly superior to anoth- 
er in producing meaningful gains in aca- 
demics, self-concept or attitudes to 
schooling. Open classrooms promoted 
more peer interaction while the self con- 
tained setting elicited more attending and 
teacher directed behavior. Teachers per- 
ceived Ss in open settings less favorably 
than Ss in self contained classrooms. 
Associated with academic success were 
the learning characteristics of attention, 
independence, and task-oriented peer 
interaction sociodrama, role playing tech- 
niques, and the use of media programs to 
assist instruction in alternative settings 
were found to be positive program com- 
ponents. Seven appendixes provide such 
information as a listing of topics covered 
during the sociodrama sessions and a list 
of media productions. (CD 
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Descriptors: educable mentally handi- 
capped; state surveys; administrator atti- 
tudes; regular class placement; student 
placement; exceptional child research; 
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teacher education; equal education; fi- 
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California; 

Questioned were administrators of 16^ 
California school districts regarding tran- 
sit'on programs (mandated by legislative 
and court actions) for students previous- 
ly classified as educable mentally retard- 
ed (KMR>. Detailed program descriptions 
were obtained from the ten administra 
tors interviewed, while information frorn 
156 districts was obtained through a 
mailed questionnaire. Sample districts 
included high Anglo, high Black, and 
high Spanish surname districts as well as 
districts ran^jing from small to large and 
representing all parts of the state includ- 
ing both rural and urban schools. 
Findings indicated that ail districts had 
implemented systematic procedures to 
review FMR pupils though specifics var- 
ied widely, and that ethnic characteris- 
tics of reclassified pupils reflected the 
ethnic characteristics of the district. The 
most popular transition model was regu- 
lar class placement with tutorial help 
from paraprofessional aides. Inservicc 
training for staff serving transition pupils 
was conducted by approximately half the 
districts. Most programs were supported 
by state funds with some districts match- 
ing with local funds. Administrators 
agreed that previous inequities of place- 
ment were being corrected, though there 
was less confidence that transition pro- 
graming was consistently beneficial to 
transition or regular class pupils. 
Recommendations included the develop- 
ment of comprehensive systems for pro- 
gram evaluation. Appended are texts of 
relevant legislati n and Department of 
Education dir (ivcs. the interview 
schedule and q "itionnairc. and a listing 
of participating districts. (l^B) 



al materials; curriculum design; individu- 
alized instfiiCiion; in.sJruCliona! stiiff; 

Reviewed are research findings on spe- 
cial class placement for educable mental- 
ly retarded children and proposed are 
administrative and curricular alterna- 
tives. Research on special class place- 
ment is described as inconclusive and 
relying on untested assumptions. 
Normalization and Individualization are 
seen as underlying principles in assigning 
child r..'n to alternative specialized ser- 
vices. Administrative arrangements (such 
as non-graded and resource classrooms), 
instructional materials (including pro- 
gramed materials and leaching ma- 
chines), and personnel roles (such as 
paraprofessionals and diagnostic special- 
ists) are considered influential program 
factors. Profiled arc four alternative pro- 
grams, including the Harrison Resource 
Learning Center and the material pre- 
scription retrieval system of the Educa- 
tional Modulation Center. Emphasized 
are the needs for genera! educators to 
become more accommodative of individ- 
ual differences and special educators to 
implement educational alternatives based 
on sound research and clearly defined 
goals and objectives. (CD 
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Discussed are the problems and promises 
of integrating retarded children with 
normal peers. The impact on integration 
of such recent developments as the 
.American Association for Mental Defi- 
ciency's altered definition of retardation 
is considered. It is advocated that educa- 
tors view all students with different 
learning styles and personalities. (CL 
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Reviewed is the research concerning 
mainstreaming a; J the effects of labeling 
educable retarded children. Described 
are examples of mainstreaming ap- 
proaches, including the resource room 
arrangement, the Madison Plan, and the 
crisis teacher system. Some special edu- 
cators are said to advocate maintenance 
of special classes ijr low IQ children, 
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Latk of preparation and support for reg- 
ular class lcachc^^ is pointed out as a 
major unresolved issue. (CD 
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I-valualed with 48 elementary age stu- 
dents classified as educ;ible mentally re- 
tarded was an instruction program to fa- 
cilitate the return of the students to regu- 
lar classes. Ss all lived in an economical- 
ly depressed area and were divided into 
4 classrooms of 12 students each. 
.Students in the two expeririienial classes 
received an individualized intervention 
program involving precision teaching. 
Use of Distar and Sullivan reading mate- 
rials, and use of a token reinforcement 
system. After a year's intervention 13 
experimental Ss were placed in regular 
classes. The Ss were matched with stu- 
dents in the class who had similar read- 
ing scores. Results of a 1-year followup 
showed a high percentage of Ss in regu- 
lar classes had maintained their academic 
and behavioral adjustments. ( \uthor/DB) 
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Ihc author discusses the appropriateness 
of open education for educable mcntall) 
retarded (EMR) and educationally handi- 
capped (HH) children, pointing out that 
the philosophy of individualized instruc- 
tion b;isic to open education allows for 
the inclusion of handicapped children. 
Noted are benefits of open education for 
the handicapped (such as an experi- 
ence-oriented learning climate) and special 
techniques needed (such as provision ol 
quiet areas for distractablc children). 
Cited are results of a Florida study in 
which the philosophy of the open-middle 
school was deemed especially hospitable 
to FMR children, and listed are minimal 
provisions determined in that study for 
including handicapped children in an 
open environment (such as easily acces- 
sible toilet facilities). A successful Cali- 
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I he author sir^esls thai .nainslreariiinii 
is not the most apnropiiaic ediicalional 
model fi»r sccomlary eiiiicahle relardeil 
sttrtlcnis Cited are inflex'hility of sec- 
ondary ^c'hlK)l policies, lack of en^pincal 
evidence of rtiainsi reaming s etTer' on 
this population and inadequacy of most 
secondary proi;rams' Career ediicalion 
programs, f-urther research and study in 
schools and teacher education institu- 
tions is adviKTated. (CI.) 



Descriptors: except icnal child research; 
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A construct for mainstreaming mentallv 
retarded (MR) children is discussed in 
terms of major influences, a structunil 
definition, and definitional implications 
for research. Fxamined are the major 
influences (educators, court decisions, 
and state financial policies) which pro- 
vide the stimulus to implement main- 
streaming services. Presented are availa- 
hle definitions of mainstreaming and the 
author's definition which provides a con- 
ceptual framework encompassing three 
major components. The first component, 
integration, is hroken down into the 
three elements of tempt)ral. instructional, 
and social integration. The second com- 
p<.)nent is explained to involve two pro- 
cesses; planning and programing. The 
third component, clarification of respon- 
sihility. is structured along three types of 
jurisdiction (exclusive, alternating, or 
consensual). The research method of 
between-group studies (comparing main- 
streamed and segregated programs) is 
thought to be less effective than the 
methtxl of within-treatment studies 
which takes into account the many varia- 
hles (as provided hy the author's defini- 
tional construct) that operate either alone 
and/oc interactively to affect the educa- 
tion of the MR child. (.SB) 
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A demonstration program was conducted 
in which 54 innercity children (ages 
9-to-12-years), classified as educable 
mentally retarded, were placed into self 
contained classrooms with two classes 
being taught by precision teaching proce- 
dures and two classes being taught by 
the meth<xis particular to their teachers. 
Results showed that 60^ of the Ss 
(aught hy precision-teaching procedures 
were capahle of acquiring the basic skills 
necessary for regular class placement. 
(Autbor/CI.) 
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Mainrareaming may not be the most effi- 
cient instructional approach for those 
mildly retarded persons with limited po- 
tential. (CD 
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Compared were I he academic and social 
growth of M educahle mentally retarded 
(HMR) students (7 to 14 years old) who 
were either retained in special classes 
(N-14) or reintegrated into regular 
classes (N-17) with additional support 
from a learning center, Ss were studied 
at three time intervals: prior to assign- 
ment. 2 months after assignment, and at 
the conclusion of the school year. 
Results indicated that there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the reinte- 
grated :ind segregated FMR Ss after 2 
inonths, hut that reintegrated Ss were 
more internally controlled, had more 
positive attitudes toward school, and 
were more reflective in their hehavior 
after one school year. (l.H) 
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Measured were the social adju'^im^^r.l and 
intentionality of 20 educalt? rc'.ardcd 
children (mean age 11 y.'''i:s\ in spe« 
classes and 20 re5;fji;j.r ijirifs childre.i 
matciied for age. V.j '.nui ^r-cic:cnr;cTnic 
status. Ss were ev.JUi^icJ or ihc .Vv.p- 
tive Behavior Sc-j;? (Ar,v:ri::)r A .<J'C ra- 
tion ■.'■^i Me:'(:il D(;ru;i'.:r.cy^ ^rJ on a 
mcas'.'ii" .)f 'Au: , 'o IM^r aCcMm:i of 

inlen.!ij;P (.sn^ri^rs cJrpi'.ting :'.cci*/.f:fiTi*! and 
intentional mischi<t/. Dal:. indicaR'd ihat 
special chiss Sr, (iumonstn^tcd significant- 
ly less aujustmc'-»f and knowledge of in- 
tentionality tha^' regular class Ss. (CD 
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Designed for teachers, the book discuss- 
es characteristics of retardation and sug- 
gests teaching strategics for retarded 
children in regular classes. Statistics and 
definitions of the levels of retardation are 
described, environmental influences are 
summarized, and diagnostic factors are 
reviewed. Discussed are physical, intel- 
lectual, and psychological characteristics 
of the retarded. l! is explained that basic 
skills, social adjustment, and occupation- 
al competence are the goals of education 



for Ihc cducablf reiardcd. Reviewed is 
criticism of special class placement, and 
suggested are instructional melh^Hls 
(such as individualized work centers) for 
use with retarded children in regular 
classes. Possible problems for the teach- 
er are seen to include poor student moti- 
vation and lack of participation in class. 
rX'sCribed are aspects of program con- 
tent, structure, :ind evaluation for the 
educable retarded child in regular ele- 
mentary school classes. (CI.) 
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Presented are case histories of 2 Down's 
syndrome (mosaic form) 6 and !()- year- 
old girls who attended regular .Montes- 
sori classes, (ieneral characteristics of 
Down's syndrome and other retarded 
children are reviewed and Compared with 
ihe 2 girls' growth and development (ac- 
cording t() J. Piaget \ proposed stages). 
The Montessori emphasis on sensorial 
;ictivitics and on individu;il freedom to 
choose tasks is seen to enhance the re 
tarded child s development. Analyzed 
;ire the girls* progress in such skill areas 
;is language, reading and math. The chil- 
dren are said to be functioning in Pi- 
;i g e t ' s p r e - c o n c e p t u a I and intuitive 
stages F-.mphasi/ed is the need for an 
approach which includes raised social 
and academic expectations along with 
instrucTii>n in independence and self 
direction. An appendix lists suggested 
Montessori mulcrials and activities for 
handicapped children. (CT.) 
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The author addresses six common issues 
in mental retardation, including the con- 
troversy over the educahility of intellig- 
ence. changing definitions of retardation, 
the need for valuing alt human life, and the 
ne;d to take substantive action regarding 
the mainstrcaming of retarded individuals. 
((T.) 
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tion; program descriptions 

Involving seven Tucson school dis- 
tricts, a children's home, and a child 
guidance clinic, the COVERT School 
(Children Offered Vital Educational Re- 
training and Therapy) was designed tn 
initate, compare, and evaluate educa- 
tional approaches to the problems of 
emotionally disturbed children. Six dis- 
tinct approaches were implemented, in- 
cluding a residential school, a day 
school, special class programs, group 
approach combined with a tutorial pro- 
gram, a supportive teacher for children 
in regular classes, and recreational ther- 
apy for children in regular classes. Areas 
involved were identification of problem 
children, the teacher as team member, 
teacher evaluation and reporting, tech- 
niques to be demonstrated, pupil and 
project evaluations, teacher objectives 
and puiTK)ses, the teacher's professional 
role, classroom management, and means 
of teacher identification of individual 
problems to determine classroom proce- 
dures- The school's philosophy, location 
and physical plant, and organization 
(coi)peration, coordination, admission 
and dismissal procedures, and imple- 
mentation planning) arc described. (RK) 
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Kighty-three children, from kindergar- 
ten to second grade, showing evidences 



of chronic social, emotional, and aca- 
demic maladjustment, were placed in a 
program consisting of a control group in 
regular class and an experimental group 
in one of two special classes with indivi- 
dualized instruction and therapeutic 
management. There was no significant 
difference between the experimental and 
control groups in classroom behavior, 
but the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly better in the following; ilems on 
changes in classroom adjustment: mood, 
friendly approach, and daydreaming 
(p = .05); and impulse control, intensity 
of overt anger, popularity, and quarrel- 
someness (p zz ,01). The experimental 
group showed significant improvement 
in attitude toward school (p = .05) and in 
perception of stress at school (p=:.05). 
In contrast to other research, there was 
no significant difference between groups 
in performance on the MetropK>Iilan 
Achievement Test. Results did not over- 
whelmingly confirm the hypothesis that 
special class programing is generally 
beneficial to emotionally handicapped 
children. The background to the study, 
the research design and methods, new 
hypotheses, and program changes are 
also described, (RP) 
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Cooperative resource programing devel- 
oped by agency and public school per- 
sonnel is described. Designed to help 
emotionally disturbed teenagers make 
the transition from day care to school 
experiences, the program, which utilizes 
a teacher from the agency within school 
facilities, is further considered in terms 
of the student's need to be involved and 
the conflict between administrator, 
teacher, and student needs. The follow- 
ing are also treated: the resource person: 
his evaluation, teaching, and counseling 
methods: programing; and the resource 
room itself, (JD) 
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emotionally disturbed; progran plan- 
ning; student placement; educational 
guidance; behavior problems; demon- 
stration projects; program evaluation; 
regular class placement; interdiscipli- 
nary appr^^^ch; special classes 

Major objectives of this demonstration 
project were to continue developing a 
prototype special class program for emo- 
tionally handicapped pupils ( 18 male 
adolescents), to devise methods of evalu- 
ation for the program, and to identify 
significant variables for further investi- 
gation and research. In planning the 
project, four problem areas had been 
isolated and the following methods of 
alleviating each had been proposed: de- 
velop a classroom program consistent 
with the learning characteristics of pup- 
ils in the program, involve a multidisci- 
plinary team, provide for continuous 
supervision and support, and develop a 
program around a self contained unit 
fully integrated within a regular high 
school with continuous and increasing 
pupil integration. The last goal was 
attained more effectively than the oth- 
ers. However, the hope that gradual 
integration of pupils into regular classes 
would allow service to more pupils was 
not realized. Teachers expressed a need 
for more time, not more pupils, (JC) 



ABSTRACT 1198 

EC 005 124 ED 026 292 

Publ, Date (66) 93p, 
Edelmann. Anne M, 

A Pilot Study in Exploring the Use of 
Mental Health Consultants to Teach- 
ers of Socially and Emotionally Ma- 
la<yusted Pupils in Regular Classes. 

Mental Health Association Of Southeast 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mental Health Association Of Southeast 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Samuel S, Fels Fund. Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
behavior change; change agents; chang- 
ing attitudes; consultation programs; ed- 
ucational experiments; emotionally dis- 
turbed; mental health programs; pilot 
projects; questionnaires; regular cIclss 
placement; socially maladjusted; teacher 
education; disadvantaged youth; Penn- 
sylvania; Philadelphia Public School 
System 

A pilot study exploring the use of men- 
tal health consultants to teacher^ of 
socially and emotionally maladjusted 
pupils in regular classes was conducted 
to help teachers cope with these children 
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anil facilitate successful learning experi- 
ences for them, enable teachers ti) be 
more effective with all chiklreii. under- 
stand effect^ of curriculum and leaching 
methods on children, and develop fur- 
ther methmls for understanding and 
teaching both the advantaRcd and the 
disadvantaged. Advantaged and disad- 
vantaged schools were selected; one of 
eacli was a control school while the 
other six were experimental schools. 
Involved were 59 teachers and over 
2.000 children. Six mental health con- 
sultants, assigned one to each experi- 
mental school, met with the same group 
of teachers weekly and were available 
for individual conferences. Pre- and 
postquestionnaires were administered to 
every teacher and child in the eight 
schix)ls, Fach consultant kept a log of 
the ^' eckly sessions, consultations, 
and classroom visits. Results indicated 
that in the control schools, where there 
were no consultants, only negative be- 
havioral and atlitudinal changes oc- 
curred, and that to the extent that 
consultants and teachers together clearly 
defined the goals of their meetings, there 
were positive changes in teacher and 
student behavior. Included are 26 rec- 
ommendations and the questionnaires 
used. { Author/.SCj) 



ABSTRACT 2366 

HC 501 204 ED N.A. 

Puhl. Date Mar 70 5p. 
Bunch. C.i. 

Kmotionallv DiMturbcfl C.hildrrn in 

th<> Kr^ular Classroom. 

HDRS not available 

Special Education In C anada; V44 

P29 33 Mar 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tu)n; emotionally disturbed; regular 
class plaeenieni: leaching tnethods; 
teacher role; behavior change 

Suggestions are made concerning leach- 
ing techniques to be used with emotion- 
ally disturbed children in the regular 
class setting. Discussions concern identi- 
fication. the teacher's role, discipline 
needs, intervention techniques, preinier- 
ventions. anil postinterventions. (JM) 



ABSTRACT 2441 

HC 05 2441 KD N.A. 

Publ, Date Sep 73 
Schultz, Jerome J. 

Integration of Emotionally iMsturbcd 
Students: The RoJe of the Director of 
SpeciaJ Education. 

Exceptional Children; V40 Nl P39-41 
Sep 73 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; regular class 
placement; administrator role: guidelines 

Offered are 13 suggestions for directors 
of special education concerned with suc- 
cessful integration of emotionally dis- 
turbed children into regular classes. The 
suggestions are said to be based on a 
questionnaire. Among the suggestions 
are that the director be able to communi- 
cate the educational needs of emotionally 
disturbed children to the regular school 
staff, :jnd that the two main prerequisites 

EKLC 



for integration are appropriate behavior 
and academic work at or near grade lev- 
el. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1387 

KC 06 1387 h:D 088 269 

Piibl. Date \f> July 7 63p. 
Project 3R. 

Cooperative .Special Scivice?* CciHei. V.. 
Cirarihy. Conn. 
HDKS mf.hc 

F-or Related Information See F.C 061371 
and FC 061386. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; demonstration 
projects; cooperative programs; program 
evaluation; elementary school students: 
intervention; program development; reg- 
ular class placement; special classes; 
Connecticut 

Evaluated was the 3-year (1969-1972) Ti- 
tle III 3R (reeducation, reality, responsi- 
bility) intervention program serving over 
600 emotionally disturbed elementary 
level students from four towns (in Con- 
necticut) in a special unit and regular 
classes. A systems approach used 
throughout the project analyzed inputs, 
processes, and effectiveness of the fol- 
lowing demonstration goals; the four 
school systems' cooperation in providing 
a quality program, the 3R educational 
model (based on the Re-Ed model of N. 
Hobbs and the reality therapy model of 
W. Glasser). an inservice teacher training 
program, public school/university collab- 
oration to train personnel, and project 
measurement by evaluative research. 
The organizational structure included a 
director with responsibilities such as fa- 
cilitating communication. Goals were 
evaluated in terms of effort, effect, ade- 
quacy, efficiency, and process. Main 
findings showed that the cooperative 
strategy effectively reduced pupil costs 
(special unit cost per child of $1500 op- 
posed to residential school cost of $9000) 
and fostered greater student academic 
competence, that the educational pro- 
gram effectively improved 12 of 14 rated 
behaviors, fostered gains in IQ points, 
enabled 32 of 33 students to return to 
regular clas.ses. that the teacher training 
rogram for over 700 teachers was ade- 
quate for cognitive understanding and 
inadequate for skill develop- 
ment/application; and that research was 
not conducted due to federal funding 
limitations. Project information dissemi- 
nation included teacher presentations to 
teachers in other school systems. 
Appended are parent questionnaire and 
the Devereux Elementary Behavior Rat- 
ing Scale. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 2516 

HC 07 2.SI6 ED N, A. 

Piibl. Date 75 -*»0()p. 
Dupont, Henry. Ed. 

Educating Emotionally Disturbed 
CThildren: ReadinR.s. Second Kdition. 
Holt. Rinehart and Winston. Inc.. 450 
Allwood Road. Clifton. New Jersey 
07012 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; special education: 
resource centers; special classes; regular 
class placement: identification; 
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educational diagnosis; child care: class 
rnanagcnicnt; behavior change; curricu- 
lum; educational programs; models; la- 
beling (of persons); 

Collected are 44 papers (number is indi- 
cated in parentheses) on the education of 
emiUionally disturbed (HD) children 
which focus on the following subject 
areas: the status of special education 
(two); identification, classification, diag- 
nosis, and planning (five); the regular 
classroom (five); the resource room 
(four); the special class (four); 
re-education and day care (five); manag- 
ing and modifying classroom and aca- 
demic behavior (six); curriculum (nine); 
and educational mtxJels employing be- 
havior modification, cognitive- 
developmental, humanistic and eco- 
logical perspectives (four). Topics such 
as the fallowing receive specific atten- 
tion: new educational policies for the 
handicapped (F. Weintraub et al.). cop- 
ing with school adaptation problems (E. 
Cowen). the effect of the HD child in the 
public school classroom (B. Saunders), 
the modification of problem behavior and 
academic achievement in a resource 
room (H. Quay et al.) and long term 
effects of special class intervention for 
ED children (N. Vacc). Other papers 
address such topics as the following: a 
pattern of residential treatment for ED 
children (W. I.ewis), structuring academ- 
ic tasks for ED boys (P. Giillagher). 
remedial reading for the ED child (P- 
Berkowitz et aL). and open education for 
ED children (P. KmiHlock), (GW) 



ABSTRACT 3076 

EC 07 3076 ED 108421 

Publ. Date 74 I20p. 
Seely. Trudy; And Others 
Behavior Disorders Program Design. 
Douglas County School System, Doug- 
lasville, Ga. 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
EDRS mf;hc 

Descriptors; behavior problems; program 
descriptions; resource centers; excep- 
tional child education; emotionally dis- 
turbed; elementary education; secondary 
education; school districts; parent educa- 
tion: instructional materials; regular class 
placement; staff role; student evaluation; 
records (forms); public schools; 

Described is a Georgia county school 
system's program which began in 1972 
for bchaviorally disordered children (kin- 
dergarten through high school). Opening 
chapters include a rationale for the pro- 
gram, a definition of behavior disorders, 
and a list of program objectives such as 
identifying children with behavior disor- 
ders and assisting them to function with- 
in the mainstream of the public school 
population. Outlined are the roles of per- 
sons involved in the program (such as 
the program coordinator) and the steps in 
the student help process (from referral to 
placement). A discussion of the resource 
room approach used in the elementary 
and middle schools focuses on a ration- 
ale, room description, and specifics of 
.scheduling and programming. An expla- 
nation of the high school program in- 
cludes lists of goals (such as crisis inter- 



venii»>ni. of pinnram allernativcs (such 
.IS ^roiip cDiJiischri^), .uui of plaruictt 
progr;irn ch:ingcs Program aiul sMidciit 
cvalii;»lii>n mclhiKls and pareni cdiicaiiori 
pr«>granis (^uoh as a famiiy enrichment 
program) arc described. Confide red arc 
ihc ivpcs of iuservice training sessions, 
and services pri>vided severely emolion- 
ally disturbed children by the Psy- 
cho-Hducaiional Center, Appendixes in- 
clude a glossary, referral, and evaluation 
forms. 27 materials useful for a behav- 
ioral disorders resource room, and a bib- 
liography on behavior disorders and re- 
lated areas, (I.S) 

ABSTRACT 3436 

t:C 07 34.";6 ED 1125.M 

Pub!. Date Sep 74 :43p. 
Painter. Marylyn 

The Santa Cruz Kkven: A Compre- 
hen.slve Plan for the Education of Au- 
tistk: and Seriously Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children. 

Santa Cruz County Bk)ard of Education. 
California. 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington, D. C. 

EDRS mf:hc 

Descriptors: autism: emutionally dis- 
turbed; demonstration projects: program 
descriptions; exceptional child education; 
childhood; early childhood; equr^j educa- 
tion; diagnosis; definitions; student eval- 
uation; program evaluation; regular class 
placement; staff improvement; financial 
support; Oilif nia (Santa Cruz): 

Reported are the results of the 3 year 
Santa Cruz pilot project involving II dis- 
turbed children (4 lo 12 years old) to 
determine if autistic and severely emo- 
tionally disturbed (SED) children could 
benefit from a public school program. A 
program description and recommenda- 
tions for implementation are presented in 
ten chapters having the following titles: 
'Pleading the Fourteenth for the Autistic 
and Seriously Emotionally Disturbed' 
(legislation and special education); 'Diag- 
nosis and Definitions: Who are the Autis- 
tic and Seriously Emotionally Dis- 
turbed?'; 'The Santa Cruz Program- A 
Description': 'The Santa Cruz Behavioral 
Characteristics Progression Chart' (a tool 
for assessing the development of a hand- 
icapped pupil); 'Transition: The Big 
Adventure' (integration of children into a 
regular class program); 'Evaluation: How 
Effective Was the Santa Cruz Program?'; 
'Manpower Planning and Development* 
(putting together the program staff); 'The 
Claf^sification System; Where Do the 
Autistic- SED Fit?'; 'Delegation of Re- 
sponsibility: The Local Comprehensive 
Plan' (preparing a detailed report of pro- 
grams and services provided); and 'A 
Financial Model for Special Education 
Funding.' Results are seen to provide 
evidence that public school education is 
feasible for autistic and SED children. 
Appendixes are included such as a com- 
parison of terms used by three classifica- 
tion systems for individuals with excep- 
tional needs. (SB) 



GIFTED AND CREATIVE 



ABSTRACT 156 

F-C 03 0156 1:D N.A. 

Publ. Date 61 362p. 
DcHaan. Robert F.i Havighurst, Rohcrt 
J. 

F.duruting (#ift<'H rViililrm. 
l-DRS nut av;; :.iblc 

linivcrsiiy O: v hica^io Press. 57 M) FN is 
Avenue. C hicago, Illinois 6(J637 {$.vO{)). 

Descriptnis: exceptional child educa- 
tion: gifted; identification; educational 
administration; acceleraiion; grouping 
(instructional purposes); enrichmeni; 
creativity; teaching methods; research 
projects; educational guidance; ;icaderr>- 
\c achieve nieni; regular class pla.omrnt; 
motivation 

The first t'Ao chapters of the text de- 
scribe the basic issues involved in the 
education o*' gifted children, and Ihc 
nature of giftedness. Succeeding chap- 
ters liiscuss principles governing the 
identification of talent, educational 
objectives and curriculum, administra- 
tive provisions (enrichment, accelera- 
tion, grouping), and current practices in 
educating the gifted at elementary 
through college level. Also covered are 
motivation and guidance, creativity, de- 
velopment of non-academic talent, and 
teaching gifted children in the regular 
classroom. A case study of part time 
grouping, by Jack Kough. is included. 
Concluding chapters deal with adminis- 
trator role, evaluation and research, the 
extremely gifted child (over 160 10). 
and the family and use of community 
resources, fr'ach chapter contains ques- 
tio:. , for study and discussion. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 3468 

i:C 07 3468 ED N. A. 

Pub!. Date Aug 75 4p. 
Ketcham, Warren A. 

Can Instruction for the Gifted Be Im- 
proved? Thoughts on a Basic Design 
for Gifted Education. 

Innovator; V7 N2 P8-I1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; literature reviews; acceleration; 
enrichment; educational programs; regu- 
lar class placement; special classes; 
grouping (instructional purposes); inno- 
vation; 

Three educational program alternatives 
for the giftf-J are discussed in terms of 
implementation, design, advantages, and 
disadvantages. Advantages of keeping 
gifted students in regular classrooms are 
seen to include the opportunity for all 
students to benefit from a program which 
concentrates on helping each student 
develop at his maximum rate. Reviewed 
are educational innovations for special 
group programs in the areas of creativi- 
ty, mathematics and science education, 
the humanities, and learning. The third 
alternative, acceleration, is thought to be 
the most advantageous because of the 
reduced need for changes in curriculum, 
teaching methtxis, and grouping prac- 
tices. (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 389 

F:CI)5 0W ED 071 217 

Publ. Date 72 S>lp. 
Suggested 5iolutions to Problems 
Teachers Encounter with Their Gifted 
Students. 

Minnesota State Department of Fvduca- 
lion. St. Paul. Division of Instruction 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; teaching methods; social adjust- 
ment; class activities; teacher role; prc^b- 
lem solving; regular class placement; 
parent attitudes; study habits; intelli- 
gence difTerences 

Numerous problems which teachers may 
have with gifted students in their classes 
are listed and several possible solutions 
are suggested in outline form for each 
problem. Problems covered are of six 
types; intellectual problems of individual 
gifted students (arising from abilities 
superior to those of their classmates), 
study habit problems of gifted students, 
social problems of gifteo students, paren- 
tal problems, intellectual and social prob- 
lems of groups of gifted students (small 
groups of gifted students in regular class- 
es), and staff relationship problems of 
teachers of gifted students. The solutions 
suggested to the various problems caused 
by the presence of a gifted student in a 

regular class are intended to serve teach- ^ ^ 

ers as catalysts in developing other, per- ^ 'T) 

sonalizcd solutions. (KW) 
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ABSTRACT 42 

HC 05 (mm: HI) N.A. 

Publ. Dale Sep 72 5p. 
Trcmblo . Phillip W. . Clapper. Carl H 
Deficit Oouplng—A Solution to the 
Segregation of Problem I, earners and 
Their I^ng Wait for a Relevant Pro- 
gram After identification. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of School iNveholojiy: VH) N: 
P181-5 Sep 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child educalion. 
learning; disabilities: grou^ nj: (instruc- 
tional purposes), ability j:roiiping. rcj^ular 
class placement, educational mefhiHls 

fXrlicil j^rouping vMlhin a resource room 
is presentL-d as an orjjani/ational alterna- 
tive to the creation of self coniained 
special classes far children hanilicappeil 
by learnmji disabilities. FYesented are 
pre- and positest results of M children in 
the second and third grades who were 
instructed through deficit grouping proce- 
dures, Results showed that identification 
of deficit areas have program value, 
correction of deficits can be accom- 
plished by i^roupinji together children 
sharinji problems in the same deficii 
areas, some deficit areas are more easily 
Corrected than others, and deficit group- 
inji is a feasible instructional alternative, 
rvficit groupinji is seen to be a flexible 
and promising special program for the 
ifevelopnienl of visual and auditory abili- 
ties assiinieil to be critical in learning. 
(Aulhor/KW) 



ABSTRACT 889 

f'X' 05 OHH^ I'D N.A. 

}>ubl Date Holidays 7^ 3p. 
Jensen. Bev 

Removing the Stigma from Special Kd. 

HDRS not availat^le 

Children's House: V6 Nl PM^lft Holi- 
days 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
menially handicapped: educable menially 
handicapped: learning disabilities: learn- 
ing laboratories: regular class placement 

Described is a program whijh utili/es a 
special learning resource center to pro- 
vide rndividuali/.cd attention for 14 learn- 
ing disabled, and II educable mentally 
retarded children integrated into the reg- 
ular classroom for most of the day. Ma- 
terials in the center include such items as 
tape recorders, records, and perception 
games. The students spend up to an hour 



a day on a one to one basis with a teach- 
er in the center All children in the 
school use the center on occasion and it 
is said that spec!> ' .'diication loses its 
stii^nta with an inleyiated program. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 1494 

IX' hVM i:i) N.A 

Publ. Date 7; 12Sp 

ikidniann. Mar\ Alice 

I'he Slow I-earner in the I*rimar\ 

(trades. 

f-DRS not awiilahle 

Charles \- . Mcf-ll Publishing (\>nipanv. 
l.MH) Alum Creek Drive. Columbus. Ohio 

Descriptors; evceptionai child eilucation: 
learning ilisahilili' ' a learners; kin- 
dergarten ; primary grades: regular class 
placement: iliagnostic teaching: schedul- 
ing: grouping (instructional purposes); 
classroom en \ ironment: instructional 
materials: class activities: physical edu- 
cation: visual perception: auditory per- 
ception 

rhc educatiiin of the slow learning or 
learning disabled child within the regular 
primary classroom is seen to consist of 
proper diagm>sis of the learning problem, 
planning anil scheduling of available 
time, ami grouping in terms of the indi- 
vidual needs of the child. The slov^ 
learner's pn^gress from kinderg.irlen 
through third grade is brielly discusseil. 
Initial diagnosis is considered in a chap- 
ter which .uives the theory and proce- 
dures for diagnosis of perceptual niiitor 
disabilities in the areas of motor develop- 
ment and visual and auditory <>kills. A 
structured classroom organization baseil 
on groupings made after diagnosis of 
learning needs is discussed, and activities 
of typical mornings in a first grade offer- 
ing perceptual motor training for the 
developmental group are given. 
Instruction of the slow learner in the 
open classroom is seen to center on a 
variety of learning centers with an 
abundance of instructional materials. A 
chart lists 19 materials and their uses in a 
mathematics center, f'orty one motor 
activities are otTcred for training in dy- 
namic balance, body parts differentia- 
tion, body self ci^ntrol. and locomotion. 
Among the .^5 activities fi)r visual motor, 
visual discrimination, form discrimina- 
tion, and visual memory training are the 
use of templates to draw forms and the 
reproduction of patternfj. .Audit(iry skills 
are taught by P> activities for figure 
ground training, auditory discrimination. 



and auditory memory such as listening 
for environmental sounds and counting 
the bounces of a ball. .Appendixes de- 
scribe 117 cornmerically available in- 
structional materials and give ••ddresses 
of man"facturers. (DI^) 



ABSTRACT 2266 

HC 05 226ft KD N.A. 

Publ. Date Win-Spr 7p. 
I.ePevre. Dale 

A Propo.sed Flan for Kducating Chil- 
dren with Ivearning Disahilitie.s. 

HDRS not available 

USU Special Hducator; VH N2 PV^) 
Win-Spr PH.'^ 

Descriptors: exceptional child educalion; 
enuitionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties: learning ditHcullies: elementary 
school students: secondary scht)ol stu- 
dents; program proposals; educational 
programs; regular class placement: re- 
sourc' teachers: vocational education: 
Res* rce Room 

Offered as an alternative lo isolatioti 
elTects of special classrooms is a et)ni- 
prehensive special educalion program 
which would screen mildly emotionally 
disturbed or learning disabled children 
prior to their entering kindergarten and 
remediate their identified deficiencies in a 
resource room. It is suggested that a 
child who is unable to cope in a class- 
room be referred to the resource teacher 
who nu'ghl draw on a team of profession- 
als for assessment. Described for (he 
secondary school program is continued 
use of the resource rcuim. where stu- 
dents would receive services from teach- 
ers trained in Hnglish language-arts, 
mathematics-science, history-social sci- 
ence, occupational educalion. and learn- 
■ c. disabilities. Also suggested, beginning 
al grade 7, is student selection of a 
preoccupational program, and later, ac- 
tual vocational training which might 
evolve into work-study experience. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 2311 

f:C 05 2311 RD N.A. 

Publ. Date 73 396p. 

Stcllern, John: Vasa, Stanley F. 

A Primer of Diagnostic-Prescriptive 

Teaching and Programming. 

RDRS not available 

Center for Research, Service and Publi- 
cation. College of Education. University 
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i)f WyominiJ. I.animic. VNvoming K2()7(). 

l>rscriptors: exccptu»nal chikl education: 
learning disabilities; behavior problems; 
diagnostic teaching: rural education: reg- 
ular cJass placement: models; conceptual 
schemes: testing: behavit>ral objectives: 
individualized instruction: behavior 
change: operant conditioning 
The primer of diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching and programing otTers an educa- 
tion intervention and management model 
with emphasis on children showing be- 
havior or learning problems in rural regu- 
lar classes. The model is described to 
consist of six major intervention ci^mpo- 
nents: learner, bchaviinal-instriictional 
objectives, task analysis, individualiza- 
tion and success, continuous baseline 
behavior measurement, and behavior 
modification and change agents. The 
mi>dcl is explained to operate b> means 
of applying the nu>dcl strategies to each 
mtcrvention with a learning behavior 
problem, the exeeutu>n of tbe formula, 
and the systematic inclusion of each of 
the model components for each interven- 
tion. Detailed information is given on the 
interpretation of formal and informal 
psychoeducational testing. Information is 
given on the formation of good behavior- 
al-instructional objectives. Fxamples are 
given of task analyses. Guidelines for 
individualization and success include 
written parent permission and careful 
diagnosis and assessment. Continuous 
baseline behavior measurement is ex- 
plained to provide constant evaluation 
and accountability information. A long 
section on behavior modification offers 
general and specific procedures for be- 
havior change. A section on programing 
considers practical aspects of individual 
and group prescriptive programing. 
.Sample programs are given. (DBj. 



ABSTRACT 107 

06 0107 EDNA. 
Piibl. Date Fall 73 6p. 
Vt)gel, Arnold I.. 

Integration of Nine Severe I>earn- 

ing-Disabled Children in the .lunior 

High 5^hooi Core Program. 

EDRS not available 

Academic Therapy: V9 Nl Fall 197.1 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
learning disabilities; junior high school 
students; program descriptions: regular 
class placement; scheduling: program 
evaluation. 

[Retailed and evaluated is a program 
which integrated nine children with se- 
vere learning disabilities into a junior 
high schoi^l core program. Noted are pre- 
liminary visits to the sixth grade class 
and discussions with the sixth grade 
teacher by the instructional team. A 
schedule is explained which allowed for 
separate instruction for the \ D children 
in core subjects while joining with regu- 
lar classes for homeroom and special 
subjects such as phv^irri! education. 
Evaluation by teachers, parents, and 
Mudents is said to have shown that inte- 
gration of I.D children r.as pv>sitive edu- 
cational, attitudinal, and social effects. 

o 
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Also noted is the need for increased time 
for lesson preparation and more appro- 
priate instructional materials. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 324 

KC 06 0.124 FD N.A. 

Piibl. Date 7.1 lH2p. 

A Model Program of Comprehensive 

Fxlucational Services for Students 

With I^earning Problems. 

Union Township Board of Education. N. 

J. 

New Jersey State Dept. of Education. 
Trenton 

EDRS not available 

MikJcI lYogram. Board of F-ducation, 
2}^^ Morris Avenue, Union. New Jersey 
07083 ($2.?0) 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities: program description-, 
instructional materials; regular class 
placement: elementary school students: 
sc^iuidary school students; teaching 
guides; motor development: academic 
achievement; teacher developed materi- 
als; class activities; technology; New 
Jersey 

Described are programs for learning disa- 
bled or mentally haniiicapped elementary 
and secondary students in regular and 
special classes in Union. New Jersey, 
and presented are approximately ?8 in- 
structional episodes involving student 
made objects for understanding technolo- 
gy. In part one, components of the mod- 
el program are described such as the 
multi-learning disability class, core pro- 
gram, occupational program for retarded 
students, employment orientation, a per- 
ceptual training activity bank, and inser- 
vice training using a microwave televi- 
sion broadcast system. Appended are 
by-laws for a teacher/parent council, an 
equipmeiVi list for the occupaticinal cen- 
ter, and descriptions of vocationa- 
l/occupational programs for handicapped 
students. In part two. teacher developed 
regular class activities for the children's 
technology curriculum are usually de- 
scribed in terms of academic area to be 
remediated, source of materials needed 
for construction, motivation, and proce- 
dure (diagrams are included). At the 
lower primary level, students are intro- 
duced to use of basic tools. At the pri- 
mary and intermediate levels, students 
make items such as a potholder rack, 
K^ok rack, sawhorse. and bluebird home, 
or use the adding machine, calculator, 
and typewriter. Included for intermediate 
level students are activities for experi- 
menting with plants and for building a 
galvanometer, a weather station, an incu- 
bator, an electric question game and a 
water table demonstration model. (MC) 
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A IMagnoslie and Prescriptive Tech- 
nique: A Mainstream Approach to 
Identification^ A.sse.ssmenI and Ame- 
lioration of I^earninf; Disabilities. 
EDRS not available 

Adapt Press, 808 West Avenue North, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57104 
($15.95). 

r>escripiors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities: elementary .school 
students: regular class placement: diag- 
nostic teaching; teaching guides; behav- 
ior patterns; teaching methods; psycho- 
logical characteristics; social characteris- 
tic auditory perception; receptive lan- 
guage: visual perception; verbal ability; 
expressive language; speech skills; in- 
structional materials 

Presented in the handbook for regular 
class teachers is a diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive technique (ADAPT) for identi- 
fying and remediating specific learning 
disabilities of individual elementary 
school children. The program is said to 
be based upon the following four as- 
sumptions: mainstream education must 
accommodate as many children :iS possi- 
ble; special education can assist educa- 
tors to increase capacities of regular as 
well as special students: the regular 
teacher should be a diagnostician and 
strategist rather than a mass remedialor; 
and regular teachers need a broad easily 
implemented diagnostic-prescriptive 
leaching model. Learning processes and 
disabilities are discussed in relation to 
labels, sample definitions, literature re- 
views, and the concept of ADAPT. De- 
scribed lexiually and then labularly are 
observable behaviors and leaching strate- 
gies pertinent to psychological/social 
charawterislics such as disiraclibiliiy. 
hypc.activiiy. impulsivily. inflexibility, 
perseveration, figure-ground confusion, 
emotional vulnerability, and interperson- 
al relations. Also described lexiually and 
then labularly are observable behaviors 
and leaching strategies for areas of audi- 
tory receptive disabilities such as inade- 
quate hearing, attention, sound location, 
discrimination, figure-ground -perception, 
and memory; and areas of visual recep- 
tive disabilities such as inadequate vi- 
sion, ocular functioning, visual discrimi- 
nation, visual closure, spatial awareness, 
laierality/directionalily. and eye-hand 
coordination. Verbal expressive skills are 
considered in the framework of a se- 
quenced language program and a tabular 
presentation of strategics for disorders of 
articulation, rhythm, tempo, and voice; 
limited vocabulary usage, inadequate 
mastery of syntax, morphology, and 
quality of ideas; and impaired fluency of 
oral expression. Over 200 instructional 
materials inclftding filmstrips. cassettes, 
and taf)cs are listed in an annotated bibli- 
ography by Source, skill area to be devel* 
oped, and approximate instructional age. 
(MC) 
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Scarbrough, Annabcll T. 
Guidlns Growth in Reading: Refer- 
ence Manual for Teachers of Children 
with Leamh^- ^ blemi in the Regu- 
lar Clasrou..^ o.^des 1-4. 
EDRS nif«hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; reading; regular 
class placement; teaching guides; ele- 
mentary school students; instructional 
materials; behavioral objectives; class 
activities; individual activities; vocabu- 
lary; word recognition; oral reading; 
study habits; library skills 

Presented for teachers of children with 
learning problems in regular classrooms, 
grades 1 through 4, is a developmental, 
sequential guide for teaching reading at 
the primary, intermediate, and advanced 
levels. Material for each level is organ- 
ized according to behavioral objectives, 
motivating activities, content (or theoret- 
ical base) and appropriate learning aids, 
and learning activities (or practical appli- 
cation). Teachers arc advised to evaluate 
the children*s slatus, to relate the con- 
tent to individual needs of the children, 
to be enthusiastic and versatile, and to 
expect success. Given for each level are 
behavioral objectives and activities for 
vocabulary building, word recognition 
skills, comprehension associational abili- 
ties, oral reading skills, study skills, and 
library skills. As an exainpL of the ap- 
proach used to teach word recognition 
skills at the upper primary level, the pu- 
pils are expected to recongnize familiar 
parts in longer words as measured by 
teacher observation, to analyze com- 
pound words such as 'everyone', to use 
learning aids such as word games, and to 
perform learning activities such as find- 
ing two words in a compound word. 
(MQ 
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Adelman, Howard S. 

Learning Problems and Classroom 

InstmctkHi. 

California Univ., Riverside. Dept. of 
Education 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C. 
Div. of Training. 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptora: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; classification; learn- 
ing processes; teaching methods; child- 
hood; individualized instruction; diagnos- 
tic teaching; remedial instruction; regular 
class placement; case studies; annotated 
bibliographies 

Defined are categories of learning disabil- 
ities (LD) that can be remediated in regu- 
lar public school classes, ar^d offered are 
remedial approaches. Stressed in four 
case studies is the heterogeneity of LD 
problems. Suggested is grouping LD chil- 
dren into three categories: no disorder 
(problem is from the learning environ- 
ment); minor disorder (problem is from 



deficiencies in the child and learning en- 
vironment); and major disorder (problem 
is from specific disability or serious emo- 
tional disturbance). A conceptualization 
of the learning process is described as 
are teaching tasks that facilitate the best 
match between environmental circumst- 
ances and the pupiPs assimilated sche- 
mata. Suggested for teaching LD chil- 
dren are an individual-oriented environ- 
ment and sequential, hierarchical strate- 
gies for three levels: school subject mas- 
tery (A), mastery of prerequisites (B), 
and remediation of interfering behaviors 
(C). Described for personalized instruc- 
tion are aspects such as the difference 
between personalized and individual in- 
struction, and a classroom sequence in- 
volving three phases: the teacher-pupil 
planning phase, work phase, and culmi- 
nation phase. Explained are remedial 
concepts such as developmental and 
remedial instruction, and diagnostic 
teaching. Listed alphabetically by author 
are annotated references for the three 
levels . Accountability of educational 
programs is seen to be achieved by eval- 
uation facets such as key factors of de- 
scription and judgment. (Included in 
appendixes are variables for analyzing 
educational programs, tasks for develop- 
ing and evaluating a school system pro- 
gram, and suggestions for intervention.) 
(MC) 
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Tbe Organization of Education (or 
Learning Handicapped Pupils: A Re* 
view and Recommendations. 

York Borough Board of Education, To- 
ronto (Ontario) 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities ; resource centers : 
resource teachers; teachers; special 
classes; regular class placement; research 
reviews (publications); individualized in- 
struction 

The paper reviews descriptions and stud- 
ies of classes for children with learning 
disabilities (LD). Considered are aspects 
of regular class placement of LD stu- 
dents such as academic a achievement 
and social adjustment, and attitudes of 
educators such as regular and special 
class teachers. On the basis of the re- 
view, full-time, self-contained classes are 
not recommended for LD students. 
Alternatively recommended are a 
part-time, highly-individualiz^ resource 
room program for pupils with 
non-sp'^cified learning disabilities and 
close collaboration between the regular 
classroom and the resource room teach- 
ers. It is maintained that the combined 
efforts of tbe teachers should result in a 
full-time program with a high degree of 
individualization for LD pupils. 
(Author/MC) 
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Kueffer, Edward A. 

Supplementary Education— A New 
Direction. 

Thru.'-t for Educational Leadership: V2 
N6 P28-31 May 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children; learning disabili- 
ties; elementary school students; special 
education ; educational program s : pro- 
gram descriptions; regular class place- 
ment; public schools; resource centers: 
Cupertino Project 

After citing limitations of categorical 
educational programs which segregate 
students according to disability labels, 
the author describes an elementary pub- 
lic school program using the concept of 
^)Llpplementary education to provide flex- 
ible, varied supportive educational serv- 
ices to children according to learning and 
behavioral needs while simultaneously 
providing participation in the mainstream 
of education. The Cupertino Project is 
described as involving four schools, a 
'Center School' and three neighboring 
'feeder* schools^t is explained that the 
Center serves approximately 30 children 
previously assigned varying categorical 
diagnostic labels, as well as all children 
from the regular school program, and 
that the Center also functions as a re- 
source to approximately 60 children 
helped in learning disability groups in the 
three feeder schools. Program compo- 
nents are examined, including personnel 
and materials, educational philosophy, 
and educational research. The workings 
of the system are illustrated by means of 
a case study. (GW) 
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Help for the Rural LD Ciiild. 

American Education; VIO N5 P27-9 Jun 
1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; elementary school 
students; secondary school students; ru- 
ral schools; community role; parent role; 
itinerant teachen; teacher attitudes; in- 
service teacher education; regular class 
placement; remedial instruction; diagnos- 
tic teaching; resource centers; program 
descriptions; Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

Described are the development and focus 
of the Nebraska Regional Assessment 
Center which serves teaming disabled 
(LD) cfaildren and classroom teachera in 
12 rural communitie s. Emphasized are 
diagnosis and remediation by an interdis- 
ciplinary team; iiKhidtng 12 co-op (itiiier- 
ant) teachers, and the retention of LD 
children within regular classes. 
Discussed is the Center's relationship to 
parents, who serve on an advisory board 
and act as liaisons between tbe program 
and the community, .it is noted that tbe 
program is funded by tbe Elementary 
and SecOTdary Education Act (ESEA) 
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Titles 1 and VI and lhai the Center pro- 
vides continuous in-service training for 
both specialists and classroom teachers. 
Change in teacher altitude toward the 
LD child is considered to be the most 
significant impact of the Center's pro- 
gram. (BA) 
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The Mainstream Approach for the SLD 

Child; A Public School Model. 

Bulletin of the Orion Society ; V24 PI 30-4 

74 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; language handicapped; 
early childhood education; elementary 
education; secondary education; public 
schools; program descriptions; regular class 
placement; remedial instruction; language 
arts; auditory perception; self concept; 
curriculum design; perceptual motor coor- 
dination; parent education; Wayne. 
Nebraska 

Project Success mainstreams learning dis- 
abled, public school student (kinder- 
garten through ninth grad:. .hrough a 
classroom-based delivery system in which 
a trained language therapist first demon- 
strates for a target classroom teacher, then 
team teaches with him/her, and finally 
withdraws into a supportive consultant 
role. The language arts program in the 
kindergarten emphasi7es systematic train- 
ing in auditory skills, and in the 
elementary grades a systematic phonics 
approach with multisensory input is 
central to the teaching of decoding and 
encoding skills in the SLD program. 
Students are not allowed to experience 
failure in order to convince them, their 
teachers, aud their parents that they can 
succeed. The following three program 
components have been developed along 
with the language arts program to ensure 
that the child develops and is treated as a 
whole person rather than a learning 
problem: motor perception training aimed 
at helping the child understand and 
control his own body and thus become 
more efficient in his movements; curricu- 
lum modification in which individualized 
programs keep the child functioning 
successfully within the mainstream in 
subjects such as math, science, and social 
studies; and paient demonstration- 
participation workshops which emphasize 
fun activities that parents can share with 
their children to strengthen their learning 
pathways and build their self concept. 
(GW) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
handicapped children: public schools; 
interdisciplinary approach: resource 
teachers; elementary education: second- 



ary education: program descriptions; 
educational objectives; program plan- 
ning; program evaluation; staff role; par- 
ent school relationship; emotionally dis- 
turbed; team teaching; demtjnsiralion pro- 
jects: 

Described is a multi-disciplinary team 
approiich to helping elementary and >ec- 
ondary students v.ilh learning or emo- 
tional problems to achieve educ, ^nally 
;md socially. It is explained that resource 
rtiom teachers and special education 
consultants, functioning as part of the 
full-time team in each school, work with 
the regular classroom teacher to meet 
student needs for academic assistance 
and therapeutic support on a regular dai- 
ly basis. Student characteristics (in areas 
of verbal skills, .self-concept, emotional 
adju.stment, reading, perceptual-motor 
skills, behavitv. , academics, general 
learning and school attitudes) and pro- 
gram goals (including individualized in- 
struction, crisis interver.tion. job coun- 
seling and placement) are identified. Data 
are provided to delineate th^ flow of 
service delivery, the classroom teacher's 
role, determination of time schedules, 
and procedures for screening/staffing, 
placement, and program evaluation. 
Program principles are clarified and key 
literature pertinent to program i Iding is 
reviewed. Role descriptions are given for 
resource and helping teachers, principals, 
secondary school counselors, the super- 
■ isor of special education, the director of 
special services, psychologists, school 
social workers, and consulting psychia- 
trists. Steps for involving parents in spe- 
cial services programs and the inservice 
program .for the resource room-helping 
teacher team are elaborated. Also dis- 
cussed are facilities and costs and types 
of report forms used. A bibliography of 
pertinent literature is included. (LH) 
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Teacher Training Program. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; learning- difficulties; 
elementary education; inservice teacher 
education; teachers; student evaluation; 
diagnostic teaching; resource teachers; 
consultants; program descriptions; 

A model clinical program has been de- 
signed to train regular teachers to help 
children who are having difficulty learn- 
ing in the regular classroom. The goal is 
to help the teacher respond more effec- 
tively to the variety of needs within the 
classroom. In a demonstration, the 
teacher observes those children whom 
she has first identified as having difficul- 
ties and then described on a Teacher 
Report Form. The examiner utilizes spe- 
cific strategies in interaction with the 
child to solve the child's problem in ac- 
complishing a given task. The teacher 
sees how the child may be assisted in 
learning how to cope with difficulties. 
She may recognfjc the strategies demon- 



strated as being within her ov, n reper- 
toire and ;is those she was exposed to in 
the Teacher Report rorni. The consult- 
ant aids the teacher in applying the strat- 
egies in the context of what she would 
like to see the child accomplish, thereby 
making the teacher more aware of her 
own competence in helping the child. 
The consultant also helps the teacher to 
penerali/.e the strategies she uses with a 
specific child to her interactions with 
other children within the classroom. The 
clinical program woiks as an in-service 
teacher training program, with communi- 
cation " a limited but expanding number 
of problem-solving strategies that may be 
applied to a multitude of educational 
tasks. (Author) 
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Hays, Jean 

Diagnostic Class for Children with 
Learning Disabilities. 

Pointer; V19 N2 P140-1 Win 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children: diagnostic teach- 
ing; regular class placement: behavior 
change: operant conditioning; special 
classes; 

Children 5-to 8-years-old with education- 
al, emotional and neurological problems 
received individualized instruction in a 
behavior modification oriented diagnostic 
class with emphasis on reentering the 
regular classroom. The program provided 
on going diagnosis and prescription, 
identification of those children requiring 
special class placement, and instruction 
of the regular class teachers in dealing 
with learning problems. (CL) 
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Stephens, Estherdale; Jones, Linda 
An Educator's Blueprint: A guide to 
Programs and Services K-12. 
Cook County School District 153. Home- 
wood, ni. 
EDRS mf ;hc 

Descriptors; learning disabilities; 
guidelines; program planning; resource 
centers; resource teachers; exceptional 
child education; program design; profes- 
sional personnel; inservice teacher edu- 
cation; teacher qualifications; role per- 
ception; administrative organization; stu- 
dent evaluation; student placement; 

Written for administrators, learning disa- 
bilities (LD) teachers, psychologists, and 
parents, the guide consists of a plan for 
providing programs and services for LD 
children (from kindergarten through 
grade 12). It is explained that LD chil- 
dren are assigned to resource rooms for 
a portion ci" each school day with the 
goal of remediation and return to the 
educational mainstream. Outlined are 
five levels of service (from developmen- 
tal kindergarten programs to private 
placement) and specific service objec- 
tives for each level. A model of an edu- 
cational core team is presented and the 
roles of team members such as the class- 
room teacher, reading specialist, and 
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psvfh<)U)f:isi iire lisied. Organizational 
options such as thr diagnostic consullive 
option and the resource option are de- 
scribed and their advantages and disad- 
vantages examined. Among sample pro- 
posals for program planning are a par- 
ent-schiH)l interactit)n program and an 
elementary screening program. Detailed 
are I D teacher qualifications and inter- 
view questions and guidelines for starting 
an I.D resource room. Suggestions for 
planning in-service training include work- 
shop objectives, types of meetings, and a 
ft)rm for in-service evaluaticm. Chans on 
admissmn and screening processes and 
forms ft)r pre-referral and pupil evalua- 
tion are among procedural guidelines 
covered. .Appentleil are lists of organiza- 
tions serving I.D children, professional 
jiUirnals. in-service films, tests, and ma- 
tetiaK. (I.S) 
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Meeting the Needs of Learning Disa- 
bled Children in the Regular Class. 
Charles C. Thomas. 301 East Lawrence 
Avenue. Springfield. Illinois 62717 
($11.75) 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
learning disabilities; mentally handi- 
capped; educable mentally handicapped; 
behavior problems; regular class place- 
ment; teaching methods; team teaching; 
perceptual development; sensory train- 
ing; motor development; auditory per- 
ception: diagnostic tests; visual percep- 
tion; class activities; Hebb (Donald); 

Presented are strategies for meeting the 
needs of children with learning problems 
(educable retarded, learning disabled and 
behavior problem students) in the regular 
classroom. Hmphasized is the importance 
of the child's learning process rather 
than labels or categories. D. Hebb's 
theory of cell assembly (stressing the 
neurological organization of perceptions) 
is explained, and the theory's implica- 
tions for the handicapped student such 
as the need for a multi sensory approach 
to early conceptual learning are re- 
viewed. Described in a team approach to 
meeting the student's needs are the roles 
of team members and the use of record- 
ing forms. Summarized for the resource 
teacher are diagnostic instruments, in- 
cluding motor surveys, tests of visual 
processes and educational achievement 
tests. Educational therapy guidelines are 
suggested for the resource teacher as 
well as the regular classroom teacher. 
Listed are activities in such areas as 
motor instruction (including line-walking 
tr»e to heel and bouncing a ball a speci- 
fied number of times), auditory skills 
(such as Identifying classroom sounds 
with eyes closed), social emotional de- 
velopment (including discussing 
self-concept ideas), and visual skills 
(such as following dots to complete a 
picture). Provided are approximately 200 
sources for teaching materials, along 
with recommended reading materials and 
films on the subject. (CD 
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NtmJel for (Children's l.earninf* Cen- 
ters. Set'ond Year Report. 

Atfton SchtK)l District. Saint Louis. Mo. 
Bureau of F-lenientary and Secondary 
i:ducatii)n (Dl U: W/OL), Washington. D. 

C. 

HDRS mf: he 

Descriptors: learning disabilities; 
resource centers; identification; academic 
achievement; program evaluation; excep- 
tional child education; remedial instruc- 
tion; regular class placement; .schoiil dis- 
tricts; F{lementary Secondary Education 
Act Title III; ESEA Title III; 

Presented is the second year (1972-73) 
report of the Afftoti School District's 
(Saint Louis. Missouri) program (funded 
under Title III) to provide diagnostic 
studies of elementary grade learning dis- 
abled (LD) children, learning centers in 
four elementary sch(H)ls for LD children, 
and adequate programing to allow LD 
children to be returned to the regular 
classroom within 1 academic year. 
Described are the testing procedure and 
the project design, Hv;Uuation is reported 
to have shown that 176 children were 
given the diagnostic battery, that the 36 
children who were enrolled in the Learn- 
ing Centers improved in academic areas 
such as visual motor integration and 
reading comprehension, and that 40% of 
the enrolled children were returned to 
the regular class by the end of the aca- 
demic year. (DB) 
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The R eso u re e Tea c her: .\ ' Iv a c h e r 
Consultant. 

Academic Therapy: VIO N.'^ P2W-.VW 

Spr m'=> 

Descriptors: learning disabilities; regular 
class placement; resource teachers; 
teacher rt^le; consultants: exceptiiinal 
child education: 

The res(Mjrce teacher's role as a ctuisult- 
ant for learning disabled children in the 
regular classroom requires the skill of 
consultation which includes establish- 
ment (if a contract, a working alliance, 
and a communications system between 
the resource teacher and the regular 
teacher as well as criteria for evaluation 
.ind termination. Negotiation of a specific 
consultation contract can become the 
facilitator of successful strategic inter- 
vention. (DH) 
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A Resource Rmim Program for LD 
Pupils. 

Academic Therapy; VIO Nl P9.M()0 
1974 

Descriptors: learning disabilities; regular 
class placement; resource teachers; 
individualized instruction; program de- 
scriptions; exceptional child education; 
language handicapped; resource centers; 
educational diagnosis; perceptually hand- 
icapped; 



Described in terms cf slatf roles, pupil 
referral and selection. prt>cedures for 
reporting pupil performance, atul volun- 
teer selection and training is a resource 
roon) program serving 2.^2 learning dis- 
abled pupils f r<m) kindergarten (h rough 
twelfth grade. It is explained that pupils 
are enrolled in regular classes and re- 
ceive special assistance in the resource 
room, in the regular elassroo:n. or 
through consultation l^ctueen the re- 
source and regular class teachers. .A case 
study illustrates how diagnostic testing 
and individualized instructional tech- 
niques were used to help a second grade 
boy improve his auditory perception and 
speech skills. (i.H) 

ABSTRACT 3328 
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Publ. Date Mar 75 6p. 
Zehm. Stanley J. 

Search for Solutions to the Problems of 
Kdueatin^ Slow Learners in American 
Public Sch(K)ls. 

Slow Learning Child; V22 Nl IM2.37 

Descriptors: slow learners: regular class 
placement; educational trends; excep- 
tional child education: educational phi- 
losophy; individualized instruction; 

Reviewed are the opinions of educators 
and professionals including William Glas- 
ser and Maryloi: Ebersole about educa- 
tion for the slow learning child. Cited are 
the needs for training teachers to deal 
with special children in regular classes, 
individualizing instruction, and providing 
programs based on success. (CL) 
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.MeHenrv. Donald 1\ : Cansdale, Richard 
W. 

Curriculum Ideas for the Klementary 
Kducationally Handicapped Student: 
Mainst reaming of Kxcepticmal Chil- 
dren; 1974-75 School Year, 
Clark County School District. Las Ve- 
gas. Nev. 
EDRS mf;hc 

Descriptors: educationally disadvan- 
taged: curriculum guides: class activities: 
regular class placement; exceptional 
child education; elementary education: 
listening; visual perception: concept for- 
mation; mathematics: spelling: 

Presented is a curriculum guide for main- 
streaming educationally handicapped 
elementary school children. Activities 
are provided for the following s'all areas: 
listening skills (including recognizing 
different types of sounds and under- 
standing oral direclionsL visual percep- 
tion (including figure-ground perception 
and form constancy), general concept 
development (including time and 'set* 
concepts), quantitative concept develop- 
ment (including addition and subtrac- 
tion), and miscellaneous curriculum se- 
quences (including spelling and geogra- 
phy). It is explained that the activities 
emphasize sequencing and self correcting 
techniques, (Cl>) 
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I.i'iiriunK nisabilities llandlHHik: A 
(;uid(' fiir C'lussrooni Teachers in Ihe 
Junior Hi^H Sc hmiK 
Chcsicrficld CduiiIv Publu Sch»H)|s. V.i. 
I.e;)rning Disabiliiics Center. W)t() Perry- 
mi)ni Road. Richmond. 23234 

Descriptors: exceptionai child educatii)n, 
learning disabilities, junior high schools, 
teachers; regular class placement; re- 
M)urce centers; 

Intended for regular junior high teachers 
with learning disabled il.D) children in 
their classes, the booklet provides infor- 
mation on characteristics, referral, typi- 
cal profiles, and remediation involving 
close CiHudination between the learning 
lab. the regular classroom, and the 
home. Specific suggest ii)ns are given for 
dealing \Mth !ab scheduling problems and 
implementation of !.D prescriptions for 
such problems as extremely slow hand- 
v^riting (I)H) 

ABSTRACT 3746 

{•( 1)7 1741, KI) 1 12^^^^ 

f»tib! Dale Ian 7S :;p 
Weckler. f lame. Vt>uiigberg. Millie 
IMPACT: Mainstreaminj: I.eiirnirij; 
Problems in the < Ia.ssr«K>ni . Pirrt I: In 
(. lassroom. Part II: Dissemination at 
I niversitv. 

Kerrien Countv Intermediate Schoi)l Drs- 
irict. Kerrien Springs. Mich 
Mureau of HIernentary ami Secondar\ 
Kducatron (DHI^W/or: ). Washington. I). 

C. 

CDKS mf:hc 

Papei Presented at Fifth Southwestern 
Regional Conference (Phoenix, An/oria. 
Liiiu.irv MP'^i 

Descriptors learning tl i sa b i ! i t i e s : 
emotjonallv disturbed: regular chi^s 
placement; diagnostic teaching, teacher 
etiiic.ilion: exceptional child education; 
elemental V secondary education, inscr 
Mce teacher education: higher ediicati{)n; 
student evaluation: effective teaching; 
information dissemination: instructional 
materials: Project IMPACT. Flementary 
Secondary Idiication Act litle III; 

Described is Pr^ cct IMPACT (Inst rue 
tional .Model Program for All ( hildren 
anil Teachers), funded under Title 111 
and intended for use by teacher trainees 
anil by regular classroom teachers of 
learning disabled or emotii>nally dis- 
turbed students from kindergarten 
through grade 12. Discussed in an intro- 
ductorv section on classroom applica- 
tK^ns are efforts by specially trained 
IMPACT personnel to conduct inservice 
teacher training workshops in diagnostic/ 
prescriptive methods, and the use of the 
I.MPACT Kix (which includes materials 
teachers can administer to assess sai 
dents" academic, learning, anil behavioral 
skills), followup consuliatii>n . and obser- 
vation within demonstration classrooms 
.Also presented is information on operat- 
ing costs and evidence oi project effec- 
tiveness ^including improvement in stu- 
dents' self concepts and attitudes toward 
learning). Dealt with in Part II arc IM- 
PACT dissemination services at the 
community and universifv level in terms 
<if workshops for classnvom teachers, 
lectures, use of instructional materials, 
participation in graduate students' practi 
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L un^ L'NfH'r lences .md «.i>nsiillal ion for 
l^olh Llassrooin Ic,tchc^^ .iiul le.iv her 
tiainees at Aiidrcvvs I'nueiMtN in Michi- 
>:an (I Ml 

ABSTRACT 3772 

l-.C 07 ;772 P:D 1 I2^7K 

Publ Date 7S .■^2p. 

1 urner. Marguerite \ . ; Watkins. Cbar- 
lotte H 

.\ Tbree-Dimensional .Approach t<i 
Learning Disabilities in t he Secondary 
Scbool . 

F-:DRS mf;hc 

Paper Presented at the 1975 American 
Hduca tional Research .Association 
( AKRA) Meeting Washington. D. C.. 

Descriptors: learning disabilities; junior 
high schools; program descriptions : 
identification; intervention; exceptional 
child education; regular class placement: 
parent role; diagnostic teaching; program 
evaluation; program budgeting; 

Approximately 4(K) learning disabled 
(l.D) junior high school students in eight 
schiH)|s were provided identification, di- 
agnosis, and interventio!. services during 

2 years of a program based <^n meeting 
siudents" needs for special help, main- 
stream success, and parental understand- 
ing. Program objectives included signifi- 
cant gains in language achievement, an 
increase in schotil attendance, and provi- 
sion of information and counseling to 
parents. Among staff positions of the 
program were a speech and hearing spe- 
cialist, a perceptual-motor specialist and 
learning disabilities teachers. The pro- 
gram involved referral, .screening, diag- 
nosis, intervention, and evaluation com- 
pt)nents. F.valuation indicated that signif- 
icant improvements attributable to pro- 
ject intervention occurred in the areas of 
achievement test performance, self con- 
cept, and mainstream performance . 
Additionally, parents indicated strong 
support for the home involvement as- 
p (L t . I d e n t i fi e d were 15 program 
strengths (such as the team approach to 
diagnosis and remediation) and program 
problems such as classroom teachers 
who were unfamiliar with needs of the 
l.D child. The total cost of the program 
was $223,000 or $320 per student during 
the first year (1972-73). Appended arc 
lists of instructional materials and equip- 
ment and diagnostic instruments used in 
the program. (DH) 
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VISUALLY IMPAIRED 



ABSTRACT 1404 
hi ()()() 591 M) \ \ 

Piihl. Dale Mar 06 
\lc> CI. Henry J. 

Joint \)er<-*tTirnt Program in Illinni'>: 
Viiothcr Klforl to Mt rl i\u- >*v*'ii- ol 
\ inuully liiin<iirap|)<*<i < '.}ii]()r<'r). 

illinms Hr.iillc And Sig[ii-S;i\ in^ S^liool 
JacksDrv- !lc 
HDRS not .iv.iiLibIc 

Inicrnaf iDiuil jDurn.il fur 1 he Liluci- 
iion Of I hc Uiinil. \ I > \ Mar 

Dcscnpiors cxccpiiona! :hikl cdiiCLj- 
iinn. >lalc prpgrarns, icsiilcniial schools. 

pilhhC schools. FCglllai Cla^^ plaCCMlCfU. 

>cconJ,ir> schooU: blind; partialK sight- 
ed . students; studcfil place niciit: sDcial 
ailjtistMieni. transfer polic- 

It paren(^. shidenl. itiul loc.d sClu;oi 
•i^ree. Hlmd and visualK handicapped 
students nia;. he tf -inslerr cvl t'nmi the 
residential llliruns Uraille and Sight-Sav- 
ing School lo the secondarv public 
■>chcK)ls of iheir home coniirmniiies, Se- 
lecietl cases arc carefully evaluated sn 
icrrn> of intelligence antl molivaiion. 
aca^leniic achievement, personalilv and 
eiTKitional adjustment, degree anti func- 
tkin of vision, mobility and adaplabililv . 
familial altitudes ;ind home envjrt>n- 
nient. medic;il hislorv. including consi- 
deration of special services which mmhl 
be required, and nature and ;ittitude of 
the local sch<.>ol. .Ml transfers are on a 
trial basis, and close follow up is main- 
tained. The residential schot)l attempts 
to provide all necessary educational 
materials tn special form. In addition, 
the division of special education pro- 
vides reimbursement for reader service. 
In 1963-64. 10 students m grades 7 ui I 2 
were transferred- By spring of 1965. 16 
students including 10 braille students) 
were in public high schools, rvvti stu- 
dents, both partially sighted, were trans- 
ferred back to the residential school. 
The placement of visually handicapped 
children in home communities even 
where special education does not exist 
may be in the best interests of the 
children, helping them integrate into 
s(.Kiety and perhaps modifying societal 
attitudes and approaches toward the 
blind. Four references are cited. ( KH) 



ABSTRACT 1022 
HC 03 1022 ED 046 147 

Publ. Date 70 3Rp, 
Boninger. Walter B . Hd. 
Pnjrecdingn of ihc Special Demon- 
Atration Workshop for IntegratinK 
Blind Children with Si^jhled Children 
into Onfcotng Physical Kducalion and 
Recreation Programj^ (Clevelandi 
Ohio, October 9-10, 1969). 
C^lcveland Society For The Blintl. Ohio 
.American Association Of Health. Physi- 
cal Fxlucaiion. And Recreation. Wash- 
ington, D. C; 

--\merican Foundation For The Blind. 
Nev^ York. New York 
FOHS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
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visually handicapped; workshops; recre- 
ational prt)grams; regular class place- 
ment; blind; physical education 

.\ special education \sorkshop (Cleve- 
land. Ohio. October Si-U). 1969) for 
integrating blind childrn ^ith sighted 
children mio ongtiing physical education 
and recreation programs is described. 
I*hysical education and blind children 
from (he vie\»»point t)f oplithalmotogy. 
Social and psychological aspects of 
blindness as they relate to participation 
in physical activities, mobility and ori- 
entation in relation to physical educa- 
tion, highlights of Dr. William Free- 
berg's banquet presentation, and a sum- 
mation of the workshop's activities giv-,, 
en by Robert Holland are included. The 
question and answer periods at the end 
of each presentation are also recorded, 
as well as an evaluation for.Ti used at the 
end of the conference. (C'D) 



ABSTRACT 1991 

EC 03 1991 ED 048 715 

Publ. Date Aug 69 60p. 
Levine, Helen G. 

A Proposed Program of Personal Ad- 
justment for Visually Handicapped 
Pupils. 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio, Division 

of Special Education 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 

Education (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. 

C. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
visually handicapped; personal adjust- 
ment; program proposals; administration; 
curriculum development; after school 
programs; summer programs; personnel 
needs; teacher qualifications; visually 
handicapped mobility; visually handi- 
capped orientation; regular class place- 
ment; Ohio 

A proposal for a personal adjustment 
program for visually handicapped stu- 
dents is described to contain three prima- 
ry components: the ongoing curriculum 
which encourages techniques of modifi- 
cation and application of the presently 
existing regular curriculum to the needs 
of the blind; the extended school pro- 
gram which provides out-of-school serv- 
ices as an additional, compensatory aid 
to the handicapped children; and a sum- 
mer session to be offered throughout the 
high school years. Personnel needs are 
suggested to include braille teachers, 
mobility instructors, the classroom teach- 
er of a specialized subject who will inte- 
grate the visually handicapped into the 
regular classroom, and personal adjust- 
ment teachers. Suggestions of teacher 
roles and qualifications, and the develop- 
ment of summer teaching training insti- 
tutes are noted. Activities and financial 
implications of the three primary compo- 
nents of the program are discussed. 
General recommendations for program 
policy and further study are enumerated. 
(RD) 
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ABSTRACT 2125 

EC 03 2125 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date (69) 9p. 
A Manual for the CJassroom Teacher 
of a Blind Student. 

Catholic Charities, Chicago, Illinois, Vi- 
sion-Hearing Services 
EDRS not available 

Vision-Hearing Services, Catholic Chari- 
ties, 126 North Des Plaines Street Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60606. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; regular class place- 
ment 

Intended for regular elementary and high 
school classroom teachers, the booklet 
discusses the presence of a blind student 
in a regular class of sighted students. 
Th' Catholic Charities' philosophy of 
ed jation for blind children is presented. 
How the school-aged blind child is pre- 
pared for total participation in the regu- 
lar classroom in elementary schools 
throughout the Archdiocese of Chicago 
is described. Two methods are used: 
room program, where special techniques 
such as braille are taught by a resource 
teacher, and gradual increased integra- 
tion into the regular classroom through- 
out the primary and intermediate grades. 
An itinerant teacher is available for help 
with special academic or other problems 
encountered by the blind student as he 
continues in his regular parish high 
school. Also summarized are the roles of 
the orientation and mobility instructor, 
parents, teacher, and classmates in rela- 
tion to the blind student's integration in 
the sighted worid. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 5 

EC 04 0005 EDN.A. 
Publ. D .:e Sep 71 5p. 
Weishahn. Mel W.: Mitchell, Richard 
Educational Placement Practices with 
Visually Disabled and Orthopedlcally 
Disabled Children -A Comparison. 
EDRS not available 

Rehabilitation Literature; V32 N9 P263- 
6. 288 Sep 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
visually handicapped: physically handi- 
capped; student placement: educational 
trends; regular class placement; historical 
reviews: administrative organization 

Trends in educational placement prac- 
tices for the visually handicapped and 
physically handicapped are compared. 
Traced are the successive development 
of residential programs, segregated day 
schools and special classes within the 
public school system, cooperative classes 
(some association of visually handi- 
capped with sighted students) and special 
units adjacent to regular school building 
for the physically handicapped, enroll- 
ment of handicapped students in regular 
classes with supplementary services from 
a resource teacher and resource room 
(only recently used on a limited basis for 
the physically handicapped), and the use 
of itinerant teachers (not yet used for the 
physically handicapped). Comparison of 
placement practices shows parallel trends 
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toward greater integration into regular 
education programs, but "^ith a lag in the 
development of such integrating prt>- 
gra.Tis for the physically handicapped. 
This lag is attrihuied in part to a fnciis 
upon medual services for such chiKlren 
(KW) 



ABSTRACT 2464 

F.r 05 2464 HD N.A. 

Piibl. Date Jul 73 5p- 
Hulscy, Steve 

Liberating the Blind Student. 

EDRS not avai'ahle 

American Education; V9 N6 P18-22 Jul 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; blind; elementary 
school students; secondary school stu- 
dents; state prograrri;, itinerant teachers; 
regular class placement; financial sup- 
port; progran descriptions: case studies 
i education); Delaware 
Described is the itinerant teachers pro- 
gram in Delaware which provides special 
equipment and individual attention for 55 
visually handicapped students in regular 
classes (grade through grade 12> in 22 
public school districts. The pro^zram is 
said to be supported through a combina- 
tionof state and federal funds. 
Described as contributor> to program 
success are the three special teachers, 
braille volunteers, and the educational 
counselor who works with the children 
and their parents. Problems are said to 
derive from over-concern or unaware- 
ness expressed by regular teachers and 
administrators regarding the children's 
capabilities. Short case studies are given 
to show the children's successful adapta- 
tion to regular placement. Noted is the 
sequential instructional approach of the 
itinerant teacher. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 32 

EC 06 0032 EDNA. 
Publ, Date Sep 73 8p. 
Russell, Gene H.; Butler, David M. 
Th€ FJvc-County Vocational Skills 
Training Program, 1970-1972. 
EDRS not available 

New Outlook for the Blind; V67 N7 Sep 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; senior high 
schools; vocational education; regular 
class placement; case studies (educa- 
tion); program descriptions. 

After reviewing the historical basis for 
the modern trend toward integrating vis- 
ually handicapped secondary students 
into vocational skills training programs in 
the public schools, the authors describe a 
3-year program in California in which a 
specialist in teaching visually handi- 
capped students aided the regular voca- 
tional skills teacher. Four brief case 
studies are presented to illustrate the 
operation of the program. Observations 
on the success of the program and rec- 
ommendations for similar efforts are in- 
cluded. An appendix to the article lists 



the specific goals and dhjectivcs of the 
program, (Author) 



ABSTRACT 263 

HC 0263 b:D N.A. 

Piihl. Date Oct 73 6p. 
O'Brien. Rosemary 

The Integrated Resource Room for 
Visually Impaired Children 

HDRS not available 

New Outlook for the Blind; V67 N8 
P363'8 Oct 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; program descrip- 
tions; resource teachers: regular class 
placement; individualized instruction 

Described is the resource room program 
conducted by the Mongtomery County 
(Maryland) Public Schools which is de- 
signed to provide visually impaired chil- 
dren enrolled in regular classrooms with 
individual in.struction in the special skills 
they require, including listening and 
study skills, special apparatus and braille 
codes, typing, orientation and mobility, 
low vision aids, and counseling and tu- 
toring. Discussed are the process of se- 
lecting the school within the system 
where the program is to be located, the 
criteria for admitting children to the pro- 
gram, and the use of staff-the resource 
room teacher, educational aide, and oth- 
ers. The positive effects of the program 
on the children are also presented. 
(Author) 



ABSTRACT 1480 

EC 06 1480 ED 089 512 

Publ. Date 72 I9p. 
Dean, Marybeth, Comp. 
Teacher-Pupl! Package. Visually 
Handicapped Handbook. 
Michigan State Dept. of Education, Lan- 
sing 

Office of Education(DHEW),Washington, 
D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Michigan Dept. of Education, Box 420, 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; guidelines; special 
education teachers; changing attitudes; 
regular class placement 
Provided in the handbooks for special 
teachers of elementary level visually 
handicapped students are guidelines for 
changing negative attitudes of school 
personnel, parents, and students to as- 
sure positive integration of visually hand- 
icapper' children in the regular school 
setting. The handbook is said to have 
resulted from an institute that focused on 
the role of teachers in fostering inde- 
pendence and socialization of students 
with visual handicaps. Quidelines are 
Riven for providing information about 
visual impairment to staff members, par- 
ents, and regular teachers; promoting 
positive public relations in ways such as 
«Howing films about visual handicaps to 
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regular classes; promoting positive atti- 
tudes about the special program for the 
visually impaired among regular teach- 
ers, seeing children, visually handi- 
capped students, and parents; coordinat- 
ing team planning and case conferences; 
providing regular teachers with special 
materials such as brailk' hooks; and 
being supportive to ihe regular teacher. 
(MC) 



ABSTRACT 1857 

EC 06 1857 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 74 34p. 
Sullivan. Martha G. 

Understanding Children Who Arc 
Partially Seeing; A Classroom Teach- 
er's Guide. 

Special Child Publications, Bernei Straub 
Publishing Company, Inc., 45. Union 
Bay Place, N.E., Seattle, Washington, 
98105 (SI. 50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; partially sighted; 
regular class placement; leaching meth- 
ods; definitions; physical education; 
games 

The guide for classroom teachers is in- 
tended to assist the classroom teacher in 
providing the media and technique to 
facilitate learning in partially sighted chil- 
dren. Offered is a -&ilosophy which 
maintains that a child with usable residu- 
al vision should be educated as a seeing 
child and taught maximum use of his re- 
sidual vision. Definitions are given of 
terms such as acromatopsia, congenital 
glaucoma, and retrolental fibroplasia. 
Suggested are modifications of the class- 
room setting including seating, lighting, 
the careful use of visual aids, and exten- 
sive use of auditory aids. Described are 
special materials for the partially seeing 
student such as easels and large print 
books. Guidelines for adapting physical 
education are given in question and an- 
swer format, and listed are specific activ- 
ities at primary grade and older age lev- 
els. The teacher is encouraged to foster 
realistic self expectations in partially 
sighted children. Appended are instruc- 
tions for making an adjustable portable 
easel and games for primary grade chil- 
dren. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 1886 

EC 06 1886 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 74 7p. 
Tait, Pear E. 

Believing Without Seeing: Teaching 
the Blind Child In a 'Regular* Klnder- 
earten. 

Childhood Education; V50 W P285-91 
Mar 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; blind; kindergar- 
ten; regular class placement; teaching 
methods; class activities; individual ac- 
tivities 

Offered are teaching suggestions for the 
regular kindergarten teacher who has a 
blind child in her class. Noted is a devel- 
opmental lag observed in many blind 



children (icuci.il su^gcstmns tncliulL* 
prcp.irinn for ptMcnlial cuK'if^ciu ics. 
bcin^ specific ;jh(tut cxpcckil hchijvuus. 
and making a special clft»rt lo reward ihc 
blind child with a fncndiv pal or expres- 
sive W(jrds. Suggesti(jns are given f(>r the 
ct)ntent areas of reading readiness, writ- 
ing readiness, arithmetic, and lan^uajze. 
Iwenty appropriate activities are de- 
scribed such as basing clues lo riddles on 
h(jw an object feels or sounds, having 
the child match vari(jus swatches of ma- 
terial according to texture, and enc<iurag- 
ing waterplay. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 628 

\X' 07 Of>2X N A. 

\\\h\. Date Nov 74 3p. 
Weisgerber, Robert A. 
Individuiili/.inK for the llandicappecl 
Child in the Regular Classroom. 
tducati(»iial 'I echiiolog\ ; \ 14 Nil V}}-^ 
No\ 74 

Descriptors; e\cept!<Mial chikl cdiicaiion: 
visually handicapped: blind: regular class 
placement: teacher evaluation: check 
lists: teacher atlitiiiles. mdiviiluali/ed in- 
structi<»n: inforinatioii utilization: 

Presente<l is a checklist designed to help 
regular classroom teachers of blind stu- 
dents determine whether they arc pre- 
parc<l lo meet handicapped students' 
needs and t<i individuali/c instruction. 
Items rrlated to self appraisal and acijui- 
sirion <if inf<irn)ation arc grouped accord- 
ing \o the folUiwing categories: assessing 
tme's kn<»wledge. attitudes, and experi- 
ence in relation t() the handicapping con- 
diti<in: investigating: the handicapped in- 
dividual's strengths and !imitatii>ns as 
they bear on his education; and bcconi- 
ing aware of relevant human, technologi- 
cal and material resources. Items related 
to personalizing instruction concern 
adaptive planning and goal setting:, adapt- 
ive iMstructi(»n (such as allowing lead 
time for alternative braille versions o{ 
materials lo be prepared), and assess- 
ment of learner progress. 

ABSTRACT 702 

I-C'07 0702 KD N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 74 6p. 
Shumway. H. Smith 
The HiRhway of the Future. 
Rehabililalion Teacher;V6 Nil PV8 
Nov 74 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; state programs; 
consultation programs; consultants; edu- 
cational programs; regular class place- 
ment; normalization (handicapped): 
Wyoming; 

The director of services for the visually 
handicapped (VH) in Wyoming discusses 
that state's consultant system, which 
m -I totally blind students attend out of 
state residential schools for their first 5 
or 6 school years, then transfer lo re- 
gular classes in the Wyoming public 
>chools closest to their homes. Aspects 
of the consultant system such as the fol- 
lowing are examined: encouragement 
given to all VH children to attend pre- 
school nurseries and kindergartens in their 
home towns; visits by consultants on a 
once a monlh to a once in 3 months ba- 



sis. [iKuishMis (»f t^aillc ^n hit.Cf prinl 
le \thnoks .iiid educational aids b\ con 
siiltanis. and itie h'.-nelits normal stndents 
dcriNt* from the opportiinits \o integrate 
w i(h VH siutlcnts {( 



ABSTRACT 1433 

r.r07 141^ KD N. A. 

Publ. Date 75 :32p. 
Hnnninen. Kenneth A. 
Teaching the Visually Handicapped. 
Charles K. Merrill Publishing Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 ($12.95) 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
multiply handicapped; visually handi- 
capped; blind; partially sighted; elemen- 
tary education; secondary education : 
program planning; curriculum develop- 
ment; teaching methods: nstruetional 
materials; material developme.-^t; student 
adjustment; regular class placement; 
teacher role; itinerant teachers; large 
type materials; sensory aids; reading 
readiness; reading skills; writing skills; 
spelling; listening skills; visually handi- 
capped mobility; visually handicapped 
orientation; adaptive physical education: 
industrial arts; art education; home eco- 
nomics; mathematics; changing attitudes: 
technology; 

The textbtwk on teaching ».he visually 
handicapped contains 12 chapters cover- 
ing program planning, curriculum adapta- 
tion, teaching methods, and instructional 
materials. Chapters focus on the follow- 
ing topics (wit:; sample subtopics in par- 
entheses): school adjustment of blind 
children (including a section on the spe- 
cial problems of adolescents); integration 
into regular elementary and secondary 
programs (including the roles of itinerant 
and regular class teachers); the use of 
severely limited vision by partially sight- 
ed students (including instructional meth- 
ods and materials such as large print 
books and optical aids); reading readi- 
ness and instruction (including auditory 
and tactual perception, braille complexi- 
ties, and encouraging use of residual vi- 
sion): developing writing and spelling 
skills (such as braille, typing, and hand- 
writing); listening skills (including listen- 
ing comprehension and using accelerated 
speech); orientation and mobility instruc- 
tion; physical education and recreation; 
adaptations in curriculum areas (such as 
industrial arts, art, home economics, and 
mathematics); muhiply handicapped stu- 
dents (including the mentally retarded 
and pupils with language deficits); and 
future needs (such as changing aduh atti- 
tudes toward the blind and developing 
improved technological methods for in- 
formation acquisition and efficient use of 
intact senses. Appendixes include a list 
of teaching competencies, a sample vis- 
ual discrimination lesson, and a listening 
curriculum outline for grades K-^. (LH) 



|)tsj!!pMis cxceptmnal v.lul(l tescuch. 
Msn.dK handicipped: bhnd. pariialh 
siutded. sociiil adjust nienl, resouiLe cen- 
ter^, rci:ulai class plavcnieiit . residentral 
scli»»ol s : 

The Self- Concept Adjusiment Score was 
individnally administered \o 72 visuallv 
liandicapped (VH) students (grades and 
h) and lo 36 sighted controls to deter- 
nnne VH social adjusiment in three dif- 
lerent educational setting-: resource pro- 
grams in regular schi>ols. itinerant prt>- 
iiranis in regular schools, and residential 
school programs. No significant differ- 
ence was found between the social ad- 
lustnieni of \'H and sighletl students: 
hetween VH students in regular and in 
c-idential sch<Hils: among students with 
JitTcrenl degrees of vi'-ual handicaps 
!parlial sight, severe vision loss, or total 
' lir-dness); between males and females; 
ur ^e I ween VH students in res<nircc and 
itinerunt program'^. It was found that in- 
ictli^ence and social adjustment correlal 
CO significantly for the integrated VH 
':ir!»ple. and thai a sigr-iHcant mverse 
ori.'lalion existed between socioect>n- 
.'Mire status and social adjustment foj 
residential s*.hool VII students 1 rends 
v^ere revealed between age and st)cial 
adjustment. (I H) 
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The SociaJ Adjustment of VLsually 
Handicapped Children in Different 
Educational Settinjcs. 

Research Bulletin; N28 P125-44 Oct 74 
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Purl I). tic No^ f^'f l~P 

H. iskcll. Sinu»n H : Atulr; -.in. I- 1 i/.ibct fi 
M 

F*h>*M ii!l> Hiimli' iip|it «l <:iiil<lrrn: 
Siu'Cial i>r N«>rnial Srhociliitsr? 

I. DRS nol .iv.iil.thic 

Si.u I JMIMU'Z ( hiKI. \ 1^ N ^ 1 ■ ^D hl 

tin:i pfivMv.iIh. rntuiK\tp[Kii. special 
schv>*)h, spcLi.il cKi^^cs; icy.ul.ii vl.tss 
pLjct :iK'iiI. I cMtlcii! schools, r c-sc.ir ch 
rc-vi«: ^ I puhhc.tiutMs): Mi iiain. Sucik-n 

Rcsc.i'ch ct>nccrninu cduc.it n m.il pl.icc- 
mcni o!" the plu ^iciils [Kiruiicappcil aiul 
i.iliet v;iuiips i»t iLir-aiicippcil vluUlrcn is 
ic\ K--Aci' .mKuH-s .tiul dis.uiv .llUa.C'wS 

icriil. ; cLiss pi - v-jriK-ni . special class- 
es. sp..-^i.tl s^honh .idM icsKlcnlial 
scfi.H.is .lie c•^pl.':•.^l 1 .Ui^.tliona! pi .ic 
ticcs III fi.ilain .iii'l Sv. tv'.cii arc tiolcil 
>NS) 



ABSTRACT 1897 

EC 03 1897 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date '«ov 67 16p. 

Ashcroft, Sc.'^uel C. and Others 

^iEA Journal. Volume 56, Number 8» 

Special Feature on the Physically 

Handlcap^^ ^d. 

EDRi> not available 

XEA JournL'i, V56 N8 P33-48 Nov 1967 

tfscriptor- ^exceptional child education; 
handicapp'.-' children; regular class 
placement; uacher '"ole 

St.ven related articles addressed to the 
regular clasi.oom teacher concern the 
teaching of children with various physi- 
cally hand:-. .'pping conditions, A discus- 
sion of rc?"lar class placement for chil- 
dren with ,^.ysicc impairments, by Sam- 
utl C. Ashcroft, includes general sugges- 
tions for the classroom teacher. Follow- 
ing articles contain mere specific sugges- 
tions of what tne teacher can do for the 
child with sp^jech defects (by Evelyn 
Young Allen\ the crippled or health- 
impaired chi'U ''by Frances P. Connor), 
the asthma chM (by Gilbert D, Barkin 
and John P. McGovern), the visually 
handicappi'l child (by Lou Alonso), and 
the aurally handicapped child (by Hazel 
Bothwell). Recent rapid growth and de- 
velopment of special education programs 
aofi sprcialized service the schools 
iir;ndicapped children is noted and 
con-.r..ented upon by Maynard C Rey- 
nolds, (KW^. 



ABSTRACT 1384 

EC iU \W f:D N.A. 

Pubi. Date 72 ^P- 
Puhek. Lenore 
Hooray V\'e Passed- 
F.DRS not availabk" 

Exceptional Parent. V! N5 PMO Feb/ 

Mar i^n: 

DL'scriplnrs cxccpitona) child c-ducaiion: 
phystcally bandicnppcii . rcKular class 
placement, parent role, special health 



pfnhk'ins. primary grades: parent asso- 
ciations, osteogenesis imperfecta 

"Ihe ninther of a "^-vcar-old boy ^Mih os- 
Icogencsis imperfecta describes arranuc- 
inenls made ^».ith an eleincntarv scIumI 
ti» enroll the ho\ m a regulai tirst i:rade 
class. 'Ihe mother attended class ^^ith the 
l>ov to alleu<ite the teacher's responsibil- 
it\ ft>r a;.y accidents. I^-.inng the coUlest 
*A inter numlhs. the mother helped her 
son uiih schooKuu^^ at home, unh the 
assistance of the regular teacher and a 
.School-to- Home telephone htiokup. In- 
formation is also uiven concerning the 
( )sleogcnc' Is Imperfecta l-'oiindation . 
Inc . a ne.^. \iigani/ation for parents of 
c h I id re 1 1 h os i e oge n e s i s i m per fee I a . 
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HC 05 02.^6 \.\) N.A. 

i^ihl. Date Nov 72 .V. 
Rapier. Jacqueline and Others 
Changes in Children'.s Attitudes to- 
ward tlie Phy.sically Handicapped. 
EDRS not available 

Kxcepiiona! Children; V39 N3 P219-23 
Nov 1972 

IX'scripiors: exceptional child research; 
physically handicapped; elementary 
school students; changing altitudes; peer 
acceptance; regular class placement; age 
diJTerences; sex differences 

An assessment was made of changes in 
altitude of 152 elementary school child- 
ren toward orihopedically handicapped 
children as a result of an integrated 
school experience. After integration 
nonhandicapped children had developed 
a more positive attitude toward the or- 
thopedically handicapped. Before inte- 
gration boys and girls differed in atti- 
tudes, hut the difference disappeared as 
a result of integration. Integration in- 
creased differences in attitudes between 
older and younger children toward or- 
thopedically handicapped children, with 
older children developing a more realistic 
altitude than younger children. (Author) 
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Pubh Date Oct 73 2p. 
Welsh, Edward 

Preparing a School for the Multiple 
Handicappen. 

EDRS not available 

Instructor; V83 N3 P90-92 Oct 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; regular clas.s 
placement; staff orientation; facilities; 
community attitudes; administration 

Suggested are ways for schools to pre- 
pare to welcome students with more than 
one severe handicap who will attend reg- 
ular classes. The suggestions include 
examining the school facilities to provide 
an appropriate and safe physical environ- 
ment, planning for staff orientation in 
which the principal explains the nature 
of handicaps and student limitations, and 
informinjg the community similarly either 



through a letter or bulletin. It is advised 
that the principal be the prime mover in 
the orientation program. Finally, the 
school staff is advised to maintain the 
expectation that each child should do the 
very best of which he is capable in all 
areas of school life. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 444 
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Publ. Dale Sep-Oct 7 3p. 
Bhimberg, Lisa 

The Case for Integrated SchoollnR. 

Exceptional Parent; V3 N4 PIV17 
Sep/Oct 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
cerebral pals^ , regular class placement; 
physically handicapped 

The author, a college senior with cere- 
bral palsy, ;dvoeales integration of most 
physically r.andicapped children into reg- 
ular classes on the basis of her own ex- 
perience* :n regular schools and classes. 
She mail tains that most of the mechani- 
cal problems such as navigating steps or 
inabilit> to write can be solved with a lit- 
tle ingenuity. She reports that she was 
rarely if ever ridiculed for her disability 
by other children, and that other children 
were usually willing to offer necessary 
assistance. She points out that special 
schools which offer therapy during 
school hours have to shortchange aca- 
demic instruction and that coping with 
real life situations can be therapy for the 
physically handicapped child. Other ad- 
vantages of regular classes noted are less 
categorization, formation of neighbor- 
hood friendships, and development of a 
self concept based on functioning in the 
nondisabled world, it is thought that 
classmates of the disabled child are less 
likely to be prejudiced or ill at ease with 
a handicapped person, (DB) 
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